MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, February, 1889. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, in holding its Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion on December 26, 27 and 28 at Cincinnati, 
met for the first time west of the Alleghany 
mountains. We of the West hope it may not 
be for the last time, although it is the writer’s 
opinion that this experiment of a western 
meeting clearly proves it best that the associa- 
tion hold most of its conventions east of the 
mountains and not south of Baltimore, in that 
part of the country where the greater portion 
of its active membership resides. PROFESSORS 
Hart, EGGers and PALMER had madea special 
effort to draw out a large attendance and to 
secure new members by distributing circulars 
to the teachers of modern languages, not 
members of the association, in the South, 
West and Northwest, and in the states adja- 
cent to Ohio on the east. That the attendance 
from the South and West was not larger, is 
probably due to the fact, that in so many of 
the southern and western institutions the in- 
struction in modern languages is combined 
with that in Latin or Greek, or in some other 
branch, the modern language being then re- 
garded as the secondary and less important 
thing. Thus, while the printed list of members 
in attendance at Cincinnati_is about ten larger 
than that of the Philadelphia meeting, the 
number of professors and instructors in 
colleges and universities present was nearly 
twenty smaller. Yet the sessions were all 
well attended, the discussions were animated, 
and the Cincinnati meeting presented the 
largest and liveliest last session in the history 
of the Association. 

But few members were in the city Christmas 
evening to accept PROFESSOR J. M. HART’s 
hospitality in the informal reception at his 
home. The larger number who were on hand 
Wednesday were highly pleased with their 
visits to some of the chief places of interest, 
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the first rank among which must be given to 
the Museum of Fine Art. 


On the evening of Wednesday at College 
Hall, in the building of the Law School of the 
University of Cincinnati, occurred the regular 
preliminary session, when, according to the 
local press, ‘‘the audience was a splendid 
representation of intelligence and culture.’’ 
PROFESSOR J. M. Hart, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent, called the convention to order, and 
presided in the absence of the President, JAMES 
RussELL LOwELL, from whom a letter was 
read, of regret at his inability to be present 
and of congratulation to the Association upon 
the great progress of its work and its widening 
influence. The President’s letter also placed 
his office in the hands of the Association, but 
expressed his unabated interest in its welfare 
and his readiness to serve again if that seemed 
best to his fellow members. PROFESSOR 
HartT also read a letter from the Faculty of 
Vanderbilt University, asking the Association 
to meet with them next year at Nashville. 
There were further brought to the notice of the 
Association invitations from various public in- 
stitutions of Cincinnati to the free use of their 
advantages. 


Very cordial in spirit and finished in form 
was then the address of welcome by the 
President of the University of Cincinnati, Ex- 
GOVERNOR J. D. Cox, who sketched briefly 
the history of modern language instruction in 
the colleges of the west, and rejoiced that the . 
Association had done and was doing so much 
to raise to its proper place and to keep there 
this branch of education. In the address of 
the evening that followed, on the ‘“‘ Language 
and Literature of Wales,” by Rev. E. D. 
Morris, D.D., of Lane Seminary, a subject 
was treated that had never previously occu- 
pied the attention of the Association. After a 
brief review of early Welsh literature, Dr. 
Morris made an eloquent plea for the study 
of the Welsh language and literature, both past 
and present. Some of the members afterward, 
in an appreciative but jocular moment, pro- 
posed the reference of this plea to the Phonetic 
Section. 

The second session was called to order by 
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Vice-PRESIDENT HART at 9.50 Thursday morn- 
ing, andat once the Secretary, PROFESSOR A. 
M. ELtio7TT, presented his report. The points of 
chief interest herein were a proposal to change 
the mode of printing the 7vransactions to in- 
stalments, published quarterly through the 
year, and to issue the Proceedings separately 
at an early date; the practical suspension 
of the Modern Language Series, because re- 
placed by MopERN LANGUAGE NOTEs; the 
increase of membership to 285; the continued 
prosperity of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of Ontario; and the lamented death of 
PRoFEssoR C. P. OTIs, a most earnest fellow- 
member. 


After the reading of his annual report by the 


Treasurer, Dr. H. A. Topp, the Chairman 
announced the regular committees on nomina- 
tion of officers, on place of next meeting, and 
on auditing the treasurer's accounts; and one 
on the death of PROFESSOR OTIs. 

The reading of papers was then begun 
with one of the most interesting contributions 
presented, on ‘‘ The Allegory as employed by 
Spenser, Bunyan and Swift,” by Dr. H. E. 
GREENE of the Cathedral School of St. Paul, 
Long Island. After outlining the history of 
the introduction, from without, of simile and 
allegory into English Literature, Dk. GREENE 
took account, in a rapid summary, ofthe leading 
allegorical worksin early English Literature ; 
discussed the proper definition of allegory, its 
advantages and disadvantages ; and then com- 
bined with an investigation into SPENSER’s 
use of the allegory and the causes of his ill- 
success therein, comparisons between SPpEN- 
SER, BUNVAN and Swirt. The discussion was 
opened by PROFESSOR PRIMER (College of 
Charleston), who advocated a broader com- 
parative study of the growth and spread of 
the allegory and of the causes of its de- 
cline. PRroressor M. W. Easton (University 
of Penna.) called attention to the important 
difference between unconscious and artistic ex- 
pression. Dr. GREENE corrected PROFESSOR 
PRIMER’s evident misapprehension of the scope 
of his paper, saying that it wasin reality a 
very modest essay in study of SPENSER. The 
discussion was continued by PROFESSORS 
Hart, SCARBOROUGH and others. 

The second paper was by PROFESSOR ADOLPH 


GERBER, of Earlham College, Indiana, on the 
‘Origin and Development of the Story of Rey- 
nard the Fox,’’ essentially a most excellent 
summing-up of the present state of knowledge 
as to the rise and the relations of the beast- 
fables and beast-epics of Western Europe. 
The discussion, opened by the’ present writer 
and continued by PRoFEssors ZDANOWICZ 
(Vanderbilt University), ForTIER (Tulane Uni- 
versity) and GERBER, turned mainly on the 
poscibility of these fables and epics having been 
influenced by popular beast-stories current in 
unwritten form among the common people. 
PrOFESSOR GERBER was very positive that 
they were due solely to the learned activity of 
monks. 

Because of the absence of PROFEssoR J. M. 
GARNETT of the University of Virginia, who 
was to have opened the afternoon session with a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Elizabethan Prose,”’ 
the third paper of the morning was carried over 
until the afternoon session, which was called to 
order promptly at 2.30 p. M. by the second Vice- 
President, PROFESSOR PRIMER. This third 
paper was then presented by PROFEssoR F. M. 
PaGE, of the University of the South, on “ Ital- 
ian Poetry and Patriotism at the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century.’’ The period treated 
extended from 1785 to 1830. The paper gave 
an excellent review of the works of the chief 
authors of the time, but failed to produce its 
full effect because not read audibly enough. 
Dr. T. McCaskg, of the University of Michigan, 
in opening the discussion, pointed out an inap- 
propriateness in the title of the paper, since Pro- 
FESSOR PAGE brought out no necessary connec- 
tion between the literature and patriotism in 
Italy atthe time. Moreover, while English criti- 
cism has always found solidarity of purpose and 
tendency in Italian literature in the nineteenth 
century,such unity does not actually exist. 
Italy was early open to Romanticism and has 
had in this century a second renaissance. 
Just on this account, however, isits literature 
the more valuable. Zendenz-literature does 
not live long. The discussion was continued 
by PROFESSOR ELLIOTT, who observed, among. 
other things, that FoscoLo’s influence is still 
extensively felt in Italy. 

Then followed the second paper of the session, 
by PROFESSOR VON JAGEMANN of Indiana Uni- 
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versity (presented in abstract), on ‘‘ The Origin 
of the Separable Compound Verbs in German.”’ 
Two views were compared: the earlier one 
of GrimM, that the German language originally 
had only close compounds proper, and that 
the so-called separable compounds arose 
from such close compounds by disintegration ; 
the later of PAUL, who sees in the so-called 
separable compounds not compounds proper, 
but merely an_ orthographic peculiarity. 
PROFESSOR VON JAGEMANN adopted the latter 
view in substance, and closed with some 
practical suggestions as to the treatment of 
these verbs in instruction. For the discussion 
on this paper, opened by PROFEsSOR CALVIN 
THomas of the University of Michigan and 
continued by PrRoFEssors Easton, Topp, 
PALMER and PRIMER, we must refer the reader 
to the Proceedings. 

The third paper was read by PROFESSOR 
ZpANOwIcz, of Vanderbilt University, on 
‘‘The Study of Modern Languages in some of 
our Secondary Schools.’’ The paper treated 
especially of the South, and had its chief value 
in its grouping of the statistics of the subject. 
It was discussed by PROFESSORS EGGERS, 
Evtiott and GERBER. Of general interest in 
the discussion was the recommendation as 
very elementary and very practical, of RAM- 
BEAU’sS ‘Franzésische Phonetik’ and its ac- 
companying wall-maps. The session closed 
witha brief paper by PRoressor M. W. EaAs- 
TON, of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
theme of which was, that in undergraduate work 
language and literature were to be studied as 
arts and only in graduate work as sciences. 

In the evening, a recepfion and generous 
collation in the large dining-room of the 
Burnet House, was tendered the members 
ofthe Association by a number of the leading 
citizens of Cincinnati. Appropriate toasts were 
gracefully proposed by SamveL F. Hunt, 
Esq., of the Cincinnati bar, Chairman of the 
reception Committee, and happily responded 
to by PRESIDENT Cox, Dr. C. G. ComEGys, 
Mr. ALEx. H. McGuFrFey and Capt. MONFORT 
of Cincinnati, and by PrRoFrEssors HArtT, 
ELLIoTT, FORTIER and EGGERs. 

At the morning session of Friday, the third 
Vice-President, PROFESSOR Hans C. G. von 
JAGEMANN, had thechair. He first read a 
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telegram from the California State Teachers’ 
Association at Sacramento, presenting the 
greetings ofthat body. PROFESSORS FORTIER 
and WALTER were appointed a committee to 
reply. The reading of papers was then re- 
sumed with a communication on ‘“ Dante’s 
Paradiso: Cantos xxiv-xxvi,’’ by PROFESSOR 
E. L. WALTER of the University of Michigan, 
who found in the theological examination to 
which these books are devoted, a review of 
the best results attainable by discursive reason 
before it is supplanted by intuition. Pro- 
FESSOR ELLIOTT, opening the discussion, was 
strongly inclined to accept PROFESSOR WAL- 
TER’S interpretation of these difficult cantos. 
The chief objections then occurring to him 
were the place of the examination and the 
persons of the examiners. PROFESSOR KARs- 
TEN, in closing the discussion, expressed his 
pleasure and gratification at the results 
obtained and presented in the paper. 

The next paper, by PROFESSOR SYLVESTER 
PRIMER, on ‘“‘The Huguenot Element in 
Charleston’s Pronunciation,”” was read for the 
most part in abstract, the only portion given in 
full being an account of the settlement of the 
Huguenot refugees in South Carolina and the 
history of their churches. Discussion on this 
paper was opened by PROFESSOR FORTIER, 
to whom it was a stimulus to try the solution 
of similar problems in Louisiana; and was con- 
tinued by PRorEssors ELLIoTT, PRIMER and 
VON JAGEMANN. 

The morning session closed with Dr. JuLius 
GOEBEL’s paper on “Impersonal Verbs in 
German.”’ After a brief survey of the opinions 
of grammarians and philosophers on these 
troublesome entities, Dk. GOEBEL maintained 
that all impersonals contain a synthesis of 
subject and predicate and had their origin in 
personal expressions with, for the most part, 
mythological personifications as _ subjects. 
The paper noted that impersonals are largely 
found in German lyric poetry since the six- 
teenth century, and that this feature might be 
made characteristic in the comparative study 
of modern poets. The paper was discussed 
by PROFESSORS SCHILLING and VON JAGE- 
MANN, the latter of whom called attention to 
the advantage the German language has in 
possessing a large number of impersonals. 
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Upon adjournment at 1 p. M., a delegation of 
the Chamber of Commerce escorted the 
members present to that body, in session at 
the time, where brief addresses were made by 
PROFESSORS FoRTIER, EGGERS, PRIMER, 
Topp and Eppy. 

Atthe opening of the final session Friday 
afternoon, with Proressor Hart presiding, 
resolutions were presented by PROFESSOR 
CaLviIn THOMAS and unanimously adopted, 
expressing the thanks of the Association to 
the authorities, professors and teachers of the 
University of Cincinnati, for the interest shown 
in the Convention, to Dr. Morris, for 
his paper on ‘Welsh  Literature;’’ to 
the local committee for their admirable ar- 
rangements, courteous welcome and enter- 
tainment ; to the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Queen City Club and Art Museum Directors, 
and tothe public and private organizations 
which had contributed towards making at- 
tendance on the Convention a great pleasure. 

The committee on nominations presented 
the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year, who were elected. 


JAmMEs RussELL LOWELL, President, Harvard 
University. 
A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT, Secretary, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
Henry ALFRED Topp, Treasurer, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 
THE PRESIDENT, 
THE SECRETARY, | 
THE TREASURER, 
FRANKLIN CARTER, Williams College. 
W. T. Hewett, Cornell University. 
M. Carey Tuomas, Bryn Mawr College. 


R. E. BLACKWELL, Randolph Macon College. 
ROBERT SHARP, Tulane Univ. of Louisiana. 
CASIMIR ZDANOWICZ, Vanderbilt University. 


J. M. Hart, University of Cincinnati. 

CALVIN Tuomas, University of Michigan. 

H. C. G. von JAGEMANN, Univ. of Indiana. 
PHONETIC SECTION: 


President, A. MELVILLE BELL, Washington, 


Secretary, GUSTAF KARSTEN, Univ. of Indiana. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION: 
President, G. STANLEY HALL, Clark Univ. 
Secretary, C. E. Fay, Tufts College. 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
T. W. Hunt, Princeton College. 
P. B. Marcou, Cambridge, Mass. 


The committee on place of next meeting re- 
ported in favor of referring the choice of time 
and place to the Executive Council, and this 
report was adopted. 

On behalf of the committee to memorialize 
Congress for the repeal of the duty on books, 
PROFESSOR HART made an oral report which 
was received and the committee continued. 
Dr. Topp, on behalf of the chairman, PROFES- 
sor HENRY Woop (Johns Hopkins University), 
reported for the committee on the Grimm 
Memorial, that owing to the late date at which 
the Association began to act in this matter the 
total amount had been raised in Germany 
before anything could be done here. The 
committee, on motion, was discharged. 

The committee on auditing the Treasurer’s 
accounts reported that they were found to 
be correct. PROFESSOR GUSTAF KARSTEN, 
Secretary of the Phonetic Section, presented a 
written report, showing great activity in the 
work of the Section in its first year, and arguing 
well for its future success. 

The committee on resolutions commemora- 
tive of the death of PROFESSOR Oris reported 
through Dr. P. B. Marcov as follows: 

Whereas, through the death of PRoFEssSOR 
CHARLES PoMEROyY Oris the Association has 
lost a valued member, whose _ kindliness, 


—e and single devotion to his work 
endeared him to all who knew him; 


Whereas, he was one of the earliest and 
most zealous promoters of the Association ; 


Resolved, that the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America expresses its deep regret 
for his loss, and extends its heartfelt sympathy 
to his bereaved family. 


Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to his widow. 

PROFESSOR HART read a brief statement 
that certain of the Ohio Members of the 
Modern Language Association had taken 
steps looking to the formation of an Ohio 
Section, with the special aim of forwarding 
energetically the interests of modern language 
study and teaching in that state. 
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After this the reading of papers was resumed, 
and Dr. H. A. Topp (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) presented, on ‘‘La Naissence le 
Chevalier au Cisne, and the Cycle of the Cru- 
sade,’’ a portion of the introduction to an 
edition that is now preparing by him, of an 
Old French poem treating of the former part 
of this subject. The paper was discussed by 
PROFESSOR KARSTEN. 

Then followed a paper, presented in 
abstract by PRoFEssoR HuGo SCHILLING of 
Wittenberg College, on ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon 
House at the Time of Cynewulf.’’ The ab- 
stract outlined the history of investigation into 
this and similar subjects up to the present 
time, stated the materials to be used, and 
gave the intended general scope of the paper. 
An animated discussion ensued, by PROFEs- 
SORS PRIMER, KARSTEN, GREENE, SCHILLING, 
PALMER and Haart, to the account of which in 
the Proceedings attention is invited, and 
especially to PROFESSOR HART’s remarks. 

Dr. THomas McCase of Michigan Universi- 
ty read the final paper of the Convention—a 
study ofa partially unpublished poetical text 
of ‘‘Le Geste d’Auberi le Bourgoing,’’ the 
chief value of the poem lying in its vivid picture 
of a typical baron of the twelfth century. In 
the discussion by PRoFEssors Topp and 
KARSTEN, the former emphasized the import- 
ance, to university students, of first-hand 
acquaintance with the early MSS. 

Hereupon the Convention adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the Executive Council. 


ARTHUR H. PALMER. 
Adelbert College 


NOT...NOR orn NOT...OR? 


On the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
traveller reads frequently the sign, ‘‘Do not 
Walk zor Trespass on the Railroad.’’ Is this 
use of zor correct, or should the conjunction 
be or? 

At first blush the answer to this question 
seems plain enough: of... nor is a ‘double 
negative,’’ and therefore wrong. But asecond 
consideration leaves us far less sure. Neither 
...norisa ‘double negative ;’’ yet even the 
genius of COLERIDGE could not make meither 
...or “good English.’”?” Never...noris a 
‘double negative ;’’ yet it would seem to be 
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nearly universal ; as in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
V. 223,— 
‘Since which time of five years 
I never spake with her, saw her, mor heard from her;” 
in ‘Hebrews’ xiii, 5 (Bible of 1611), ‘I will 
never leave thee, mor forsake thee;’’ and in 
HAWTHORNE, ‘The Marble Faun,’ chap. i, 
*““*You must needs confess, Kenyon,’ said a 
dark-eyed young woman, whom her friends 
called Miriam, ‘that you zever chiselled out 
of marble, zor wrought in clay, a more vivid 
likeness than this.’’’ So, #0... nor in ‘Enoch 
Arden,’ paragraph 51,— 
“ And o’er his countenance 
No shadow past, zor motion,” 


What, then, is the truth? 

Of course, as a rule in Modern English, 
‘‘two negatives make an affirmative.”’ The 
influence of Latin early determined this, 
helped, perhaps, by such manifestly affirma- 
tive collocations as ‘‘xo¢ immortal”’ (=mortal, 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ 196), ‘‘ 0 bed-room me 
deny”’ (=allow me bed-room, ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ II. ii. 51), and other such 
cases. But older English (as is well known by 
its students) was absolutely innocent of this 
idea, and held as firmly to the power of added 
negatives to strengthen the negation as does 
the street-urchin to-day who tells his chum, 
“T’ll not have nothing to do with you, nohow.”’ 
In Anglo-Saxon, for example, ‘‘the negative 
particle [we] is prefixed to the verb in every 
sentence, and is besides prefixed to all the 
other words in the sentence which admit ”’ the 
contraction of ze with themselves; as, ‘‘On 
nanum [ne num] menn nyéon [xe witon] nane 
[ze ane] are, They do not show mercy to any 
man” [SweEeEtT, ‘Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ page 
c.]. In CHaAuceER, the “gentilesse’’ of the 
knight is declared with reiterated negatives,— 

“ He nevere yit no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto 0 maner wight,” 
‘“‘He never yet in all his life said anything 
rude to any one;’’ and eyen SHAKESPEARE 
knew nothing of the philosophy that finds in 
rhetorical repetition a mathematical cancel- 
lation. Thus, when Portia exclaims, ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 28, ‘‘Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, zor refuse 
none ?’’ no one needs the helping grace of an 
ELLEN TERRY to interpret the question; nor 
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are Viola’s words, spoken in boy’s attire, 
‘Twelfth Night,’ IIT. i. 171, in the least unin- 
telligible,— 
“* By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 

I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, 

And that no woman has; nor never none 

Shall mistress be of it, save I alone,”’ 
It was the influence of the philosophizing 
grammarians—men who knew their Latin, 
indeed, but were only too often as innocent of 
true English grammar as unborn babes—it 
was this influence that dragooned our fore- 
fathers out of the natural and valuable idiom, 
and cast modern English in the mould of a 
language dead by the time our Teutonic 


* ancestors were first moving from their con- 


tinental habitat towards the island of Britain.: 

Not... nor, then, like metther... nor, 
never ...nor, nO...nor, etc., is simply a 
survival of this older idiom, and as such is 
justly entitled to a place in modern English, 
unless, indeed, modern usage has undeniably 
cast it out, as it has the ordinary double nega- 
tive. But modern usage in regard to all these 
collocations, except meither ... mor, is divid- 
ed; and this division of usage suggests another 
principle at work in the language, seeking to 
dispossess the older forms. Thus, while we 
read in the Second Commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt zo¢ bow down thyself to them, zor 
worship them,’’ and in the Fourth Command- 
ment, ‘‘The seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God: in it thou shalt zo¢ do any 
work, thou, zor thy son, zor thy daughter, 
thy manservant, zor thy maidservant, zor thy 
cattle, zor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates,’’ we also read in the Second Command- 
ment, ‘‘Thou shalt zo¢ make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above,” and in ‘Ruth’ i. 16, ‘‘ En- 
treat me zo¢ to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee.’’ So, TENNysoNn, ‘Enoch 


Arden,’ para. 19, writes, 


* But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 
ie asking overmuch and taking less ; ”’ 
and, para. 44, 
“ But what he fain had seen 
He cculd not see, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice ;”’ 
1 Even Wickuir would seem to have felt this foreign in- 
fluence. The Bible of 1611 regularly conforms to it; and 
MILTON (naturally enough, perhaps) falls a victim. 


but in ‘In Memoriam,’ xxv. 3, 
“* Nor could I weary, heart or limb;”’ 
and, in liv. 1, 2, 3, Lili 
“*Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That zot one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That #o¢ a worm is cloven in vain; 
That #o¢ a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain,” 


So, cvii. 2,— 


“The time admits zof¢ flowers or leaves 
To deck the banquet.” 


Indeed, one finds in TENNYSON the same con- 
fusion of zor and or in negative correlations as 
exists in the Second Commandment. Thus, 
in a single canto of the ‘In Memoriam,’ canto 
¢., we read,— 
“T climb the hill: from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 


I find xo place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend ; 
No gray old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed, 

Or simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or sheepwalk up the windy wold ; 


Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill, 
Nor quarry trench’d along the hill 
And haunted by the wrangling daw ; 


Nor runlet tinkling from the rock, 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 

To left and right thro’ meadowy curves, 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; 


But each has pleased a kindred eye, 
And each reflects a kindlier day ; 
And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die.”’ 

In like manner, HAWTHORNE, master, as he 
is, of English style, and purist of the purists, 
knows both of these constructions ; though it 
must be said that he does not seem fond of 
either. Often he substitutes either... nor 
for the possible of... nor (or); sometimes 
he omits the conjunction, making the clauses 
independent, when they might as naturally 
have been connected. Yet examples are not 
wanting in his works of both zor and or after 
negatives, even of or after never. Thus, ‘The 
Marble Faun,’ chap. xv,, ‘‘Vo¢ that individual- 
ly, or in the mass, there appears to be any 
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large stock of mutual affection among the 
brethren of the chisel and the pencil;’’ but, 
chap. xviii., ‘‘ Not the Coliseum, zor the 
tombs of the Appian Way, zor any other 
Roman ruin,....” So, chap. xvi., ‘No 
study of history, zor force of thought, zor 
magic of song, could so vita!ly assure us that 
Rome once existed ;’’ but, chap. xxi., ‘‘ By no 
means, Signorina; either is it needful or 
desirable.’’ Even ever... or occurs at least 
once ;—chap. xx., ‘‘ The floor seemed never to 
have been scrubbed or swept, and had as 
little the aspect of sanctity as a kennel.” 

And so, doubtless, in all our best writers, 
this discrepancy might be noted. Suffice it to 
‘infer from the examples cited that the nega- 
tive divides with the affirmative construction, 
especially in the case of zo¢... or (or), the 
most unquestionable usage. 

It must be confessed, however, that wo/... 
nor, never... nor, etc., are much more usual 
than vot... or, etc., and that, if the question 
between the two constructions were to be 
decided only by a show of hands, * Ruth’ and 
the first clause of the Second Commandment, 
with all their imitators in later times, would 
be outvoted “ by a large majority.”’ We have 
seen that Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
(the English of CHAUCER) even trebled or 
quadrupled the negative. So does SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and so (though in undoubtedly rare 
instances) does even TENNYSON. Thus, 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ v. i. 158,— 


“ Hol. Via, goodman Dull! thou hast 
spoken no word all this while. 
Dull, Nor understood none, neither.”’ 


So, ‘In Memoriam,’ ]xxiii.— 
“I curse mot nature, nor death,” 

Indeed, in SHAKESPEARE, SPENSER, the Bible, 
and, doubtless, other authors, the second 
negative is sometimes the still stronger word 
neither. Thus, ‘Cymbeline,’ v. iv. 130— 

** Many dream nof to find, neither deserve ;” 
‘Faéry Queene,’ IT. i. 54— 


“ Him that Witch hath thralled to her will, 
And so transformed from his former skill 
That me he knew not, nether his owne ill — 


‘ Deuteronomy,’ xxi. 8 :— 


‘“‘And the Lord. .. will be with thee, he 
will oz fail thee, neither forsake thee.’’2 
21am not ignorant that nor is etymologically the same 


word as neither, and that in these passa, neither means 
nor, exactly as mor means neither in the older (and now 
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The republic of letters, however, is not an 
Athenian democracy: it is rather an aristoc- 
racy—a rule by the des¢ writers and speakers ; 
and these, it need hardly be said, are, other 
things being equal, on the side of what is 
preferable. Can anything be alleged, then, 
that would enable us to decide _be- 
tween the two collocations, anything that 
ought really to count in settling (if possible) 
present usage? 

The reference to authority (as distinct from 
usage) is in this case singularly unsatisfactory. 
The grammarians are silent; the books of 
Rhetoric equally so.3 

The only statements at all entitled to atten- 
tion are made in the two great dictionaries 
(Webster, 1884; Worcester, 1883); but these 
statements, as will be seen, are unfounded in 
fact. They are substantially to the same 
effect :— 

‘““Nor. A negative connective or particle, 
introducing the second member or clause of a 
negative proposition, following meither, or not, 
in the first, as or in affirmative propositions 
follows either.’’ This statement, however, as 
has been abundantly shown, comes very far 
from the whole truth ; and it may be dismissed, 
accordingly, without ceremony. The question, 
‘* Or or nor after no, not, never?’ must still be 
reckoned among the res non adjudicatae of our 
language, and be tried, not before the lower 
courts of usage and authority, but before the 
higher tribunal of fundamental principle. 

In some part, as has already been seen, the 
divided use under consideration has been set 
up as a result of the conflict between the older 
law of the double negative and the more 
recent philosophizing about its necessarily 
producing an affirmative. Hence, since this 
philosophizing has so nearly secured full sway 
in our times, a case in dispute should be 
decided, one would think, rather in accordance 
with recent than with more ancient law. 
CAMPBELL’s well-known canon in favor of a 
more ancient usage really does not apply here ; 
and the judgment would doubtless have to be 
in favor of or after noZ, no, etc., rather than of 
nor. 


tic) mor... nor; but I suppose that meither, which can 
Gos adjective or a substantive pronoun as well as a conjunc- 
tion, strikes the modern English speaker as a stronger word 
than zor, which can be only a conjunction. 


3 At least I can find nothing of value, 
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But this is not all. Grammarians know 
that, among all the puzzles by which they are 
confronted, none are more perplexing than 
constructions that result from a confusion of 
thought. The ‘‘zeugma”’ of ancient Greek 


and Latin, such ellipses (if, indeed, they are — 


ellipses) as the Lord Marshall’s words in 
‘Richard II.,’ I. iii. 13-14 :— 
‘**Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath, 
As so defend thee heaven and thy valour,” 

many such cruces in literature, defy solution un- 
til they are explained as confusions. Let us 
apply this truth to the question now before us. 

The office of the conjunction, as hardly need 
be said, is atriple one. Oftenest it joins the 
members of a sentence,—‘‘Silver and gold 
have I none;”’ very often it joins clauses,— 
‘*He did not enter into his government, how- 
ever, with much pomp and circumstance, du¢ 
came afoot into Flushing in the midst of winter 
and foul weather;”’ less frequently it unites 
independent sentences,—‘‘ ‘1 have sent you the 
books to be signed by her Majesty. I beseech 
you return them with all haste, for I get no 
money till they be under seal.’ Aut her 
Majesty would not put them under seal, much 
to the favorite’s discomfiture.’’ In the first 
case, the negative plainly affects both 
members, “silver and gold;’’ and to change 
and to nor would be to double the negative. 
In the second case, on the other hand, zof 
influences the sense only of the verb enter, 
leaving canie afoot unaffected; while, in the 
third case, #o affects only get money and not 
only would put. Hence, were the conjunction 
in these cases negative, only the clause or the 
sentence in which the conjunction stands 
would be negative. 

Now, applying all this to the conjunction 
nor—and we doubtless owe the reader an 
apology for the minuteness with which so 


- simple a subject is treated—we get‘one case, 


in which the negative contained in the con- 
junction should be accepted as affecting the 
whole proposition, and two others, in which it 
must evidently be considered as affecting only 
that part of the whole statement in which the 
conjunction stands. Thus, by this reasoning, 
Mr. Mot ey is right, when he says, ‘The 
United Netherlands’ ch. v., ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
the Antwerpers had of always been so vigor- 
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ous or so united in their resistance to Parma.”’ 
To have written zor would have been un- 
necessarily to repeat the negative. By the 
same test, he is wrong when, only two pages 
further on, he writes, ‘‘He assured the 
burgomaster that he was zo#/ suspected of light- 
ness, zor of a wish to delay matters.’”’ Vice 
versa, there is no reason for writing or in any 
of the following cases ;—‘‘ These reasons were 
certainly conclusive ; zor is it easy to believe, 
that . . . it would have been impossible for the 
patriots to hold out ;”’ 
**Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, knows not Death, 
Nor can I dream of thee as dead ;” 

‘*But the Queen had no ears for these remon- 
strances, and no disposition to open her 
coffers. ... Nor were the storms so thorough- 
ly blown over but that there were not daily 
indications of returning foul weather.”’ 

If this view of the case is right, then, the 
divided uses mot...mor versus not... or, 
never ...nor versus never...or, etc., are 
the results of confusion; and, since nature 
abhors excess quite as cordially as she abhors 
a vacuum, the confusion might as well be 
remedied. Language constantly prunes away 
unnecessary growths, or else differentiates 
them till each form or expression has its own 
office ; and here, one would think, was a chance 
for its beneficent action. Mor must remain 
between clauses and sentences; and this, no 
matter what the character, affirmative or nega- 
tive, of the. first clause or sentence. But 
between the members of a clause or sentence, 
the verb being negatived, the connecting word 
should be or. Such a differentiation of the 
connectives would at least add one more 
refinement to a language already famed for its 
power of minute expression, while it would 
also relieve the collocation of that appearance — 
of grammatical impurity which to modern 
eyes, at least, it necessarily wears. 

That the collocation wot. . . or is sometimes 
ambiguous, lends no argument to the contrary 
of this proposal. No/... or in the same cases 
is quite as ambiguous ; zeither ... nor (about 
which there is no dispute) alone solving the 
doubt. Thus “I do zofwish butter or honey ”’ 
may mean “I wish both butter and honey; ’”’ 
but ‘‘I do zof wish butter zor honey” may 
mean exactly the same thing. ‘I wish neither 
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butter zor honey ”’ alone says “‘I do not wish 
either of them.’’ Even do wish either 
butter or honey ”’ is not necessarily clear. 

Or, then, may properly stand after not 
between members of sentences or clauses, 
when no ambiguity arises; the conjunction 
between clauses or sentences must be wor. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad warning should 
be, ‘‘Do not Walk or Trespass on the Rail- 
road ;’’ a witness might testify, ‘‘ The prisoner 
was not walking on the railroad, zor had he 
apparently any intention of doing so;’’ while 
the judge might charge the jury, ‘ Nor is 
there any law by which to punish him, if he 
did walk on the railroad.’’ And this distinc- 
tion, if once used by the makers of language, 
the more intelligent classes of the people who 
use it, will readily be put into practice. 

Hence, this paper; which, if it be charged 
with wasting time on trifles, may fairly reply, 
“* Humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 

Jno. G. R. McELRoy. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE FRENCH HISTORICAL INFINI- 
TIVE.—I. 


IV. Usk OF THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE IN 
FRENCH. 


We shall see this result of our investigation 
constantly brought into clearer light as we 
consider the way in which the historical infini- 
tive is employed in French from the fourteenth 
century down. 

First of all it must be said that, taking the 
literature as a whole, our infinitive is of rare 
occurrence. In many authors not a single 
instance of it can be found. Hardly any cases 
occur in the fourteenth century. Not one is to 
be found in Frotssart’s ‘ Chronique.’ 

In ‘Le Ménagier de Paris’ (publié par la 
Société des bibliophiles francois, Paris 1846) 
we find, p. 115: 

Ceste venue fust tantost publiée, et fut /a 
renommée de courir par tout le pais qu’il 
venait belle vierge extraicte de grant lignage 
qui devoit estre espouse du Marquis de 
Saluces. 

This case looks like a further development 
out of the historical infinitive. We shall have 
occasion to return to it. 

The fifteenth century has decidedly more to 
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offer us. PHILIPPE” DE ComMMINES, indeed, 


does not once make use of our infinitive, but 
on the other hand, in the ‘Cent Nouvelles 
nouvelles,’ there are pevrtne. passages where 
this construction occurs (see p! 13 of the Ger- 
man edition of this thesis*). In ‘all these cases 
the construction is introduced by ef, and in 
one very curious case (B. II, N. 76, p. 180) we 
have @ used instead of de: Si tost qu’il fut 
logié le bon chevalier tire son las bien fort, et 
dist bien hault: Ha! ribault prestre, estes- 
vous tel? Et bon prestre a soy retirer. 

The evidence of the sixteenth century, the 
period of the Renaissance when the Latin in- 
fluence was strongest, is very decidedly favor- 
able to our theory. If the historical infinitive 
had been imported into French as a bit of 
foreign elegance, we should find it used by 
the authors who endeavored to deck out their 
style with foreign additions. I have been 
unable to find a single case of our infinitive in 
JoacHIM DU BELLAy, RONSARD, or AMyOT. 
Nor is there one instance in the whole of 


‘Marot’s works (see EcCKERDT, Archiv fiir 


das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 1861, p. 
196). On the other hand, in RABELAIs there 
are ten passages where the historical infinitive 
is used—in one of them without de. (See Ger- 
man edition, p. 15.) There is no need of 
showing that RABELAIS, whose hero gives 
such a drubbing to the ‘“escholier Limosin”’ 
for his Latin-French jargon, writes the lan- 
guage of his day, and does not hunt after 
foreign expressions. 

We have now three facts to consider: . 

1. The existence of two thirteenth century 
cases of the historical infinitive. 

2. Its frequent occurrence during the fifteenth 
century in the ‘Cent Nouvelles nouvelles,’ 
which were certainly not the work of a gram- 
marian or an improver of language; and dur- 
ing the sixteenth century in RABELAIs, of 
whom the same thing is true. 

3. Its complete absence from the works of 
the language reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.—These three facts taken together force 
us to the conclusion that we have here an 
independent development in French itself. 


*Der histoirische Infinitiv im Franzdsischen. Inaugural 
Dissertation zur nap ag der Doctorwiirde von der philo- 
sophischen Facultit der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitit zu 
Berlin. Berlin, Druck von G, Bernstein, 1888, The present 
articles are an abridgment of the German. 
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The seventeenth century had a determining 
influence on the later use of the historical 
infinitive. Here again it is interesting to note 
how few authors make use of this expression. 
It occurs, so far as I know, neither in RACINE, 
CORNEILLE, BoILEAU, MALHERBE, REGNARD 
nor LA BruyERE. The famous VAUGELAs, 
in his ‘Remarques sur la langue frangoise,’ 
has not a word to say about our infinitive ; nay 
more, in his translation of QuINTUS CURTIUS 
(Paris, 1659) he translates a series of Latin 
historical infinitives by the indicative. (B. I, 
pp. 44 and 45). MENAGE, too, in his ‘Obser- 
vations sur la langue francoise,’ is silent con- 
cerning our infinitive, although it would have 
been easy for him to mention it either under 
‘Narration historique,’’ p. 457, or under 
‘*commencer,”’ p. 424. 

MOLIERE uses our infinitive once only. In 
‘*Festin de Pierre,’’ Acte II, Scéne 1, he 
makes a peasant say: Enfin donc, je n’avons 
pas plutét eu gagé, que j’avons vu les deux 
hommes tout 4 plain, qui nous faisiant signe 
de les aller querir; et moi de tirer auparavant 
les enjeux.—Thus, in the eyes of MOLIERE, 
this expression was doubtless a rather low 
one, which would hardly be used by people 
of any education. 

On the other hand, at the beginning of the 
century, our infinitive was stillin use among 
cultivated people, as is clear from the follow- 
ing account of its use by CHARLES Maupas in 
his ‘Grammaire et syntaxe frangoise’ (Blois, 
1625): Nous usons aussi de l’infinitif non 
dependant d’un autre verbe, pour signifier 
une sudaineté et hastiveté d’action. Nous 
chargeons brusquement l’ennemi, et luy de 
reculer et nous de le poursuivre. Ons’en sert 
assez en la langue latine. Nous mettons 
ordinairement la conjonction Et devant puis la 
proposition (sic!) De avec un nominatif inter- 
posé, ainsi. I] estoit yvre et se laissa tomber, 
et chacun de rire. P. 325. 

PIERRE DE LARIVEZ, who died about 1611, 
uses the historical infinitive only once: ‘‘Le 
Morfondu,”’ III 3, p. 339- 

We now come to La FonTAINE, whose use 
of the'historica] infinitive has had an all-im- 
portant influence on the destinies of this con- 
struction. It occurs in twenty-four passages 
of the ‘Fables’ (see German edition, p. 18), 
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and is also frequently to be met with in the 
‘Contes et Nouvelles.’ According to La 
FONTAINE’S usage, a de must always precede 
the infinitive; the clause is generally con- 
nected by an e/, or by some other conjunction, 
with what precedes. The subject is in the 
nominative and can only be understood in 
cases where it is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding clause and therefore easy to supply. 

During the eighteenth century the historical 
infinitive seems to have been used very seldom. 
LitTRE has only one case from J. J. RouSSEAU, 
and all the French grammars published dur- 
ing this period which-I have been able to 
consult, are silent on this point. Even the 
celebrated ABBE D’OLIVET, in his ‘ Remarques 
sur la langue frangoise,’ says nothing. 

*If we consider the French of the present 
century, we find again that as a whole ,the 
historical infinitive is seldom used. Every 
educated Frenchman is of course familiar with 
it through La FonTAINE, and yet it scarcely 
ever occurs in the conversation of cultivated 
people, and there are many writers who never 
use it. For instance, I doubt very much 
whether it can be found in the works of CHA- 
TEAUBRIAND, VICTOR HuGo, or ALPHONSE: 
DavupDET. (See, however, German edition, p. 
27.) Its use at the present day has something 
stilted and at the same time very nearly trivial 
about it; and it is avoided by good writers, as 
it seems to me, because they see no reason 
why they should employ a somewhat unusual 
expression, which does not recommend itself 
by its power to excite the imagination of the 
reader. It is hardly fitting for solemn or 
lofty writing, its only sponsor among the clas- 
sics of the seventeen century being the care- 
less LA FONTAINE. It is found mostly in nar- 
rative, to produce a sort of artificial liveliness: 
Alors les suppositions d’avoir beau jeu: 
“L’armée du Havre fait une sortie, les Prus- 
siens ont été battus.”’ Lupovic HALévy, 
‘L’Invasion,’ Paris, 1885. 

All this leads to the conclusion that the his- 
torical infinitive was one of those obsolescent 
and popular modes of speech of which La 
FONTAINE was especially fond, and that its 
present use in literature is mainly due to his 
influence. He saved for literature and in a 
sense brought back into the world of books 
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a mode of expression which had _ hitherto 
found but very scant acceptance from the 
learned. For the rest, our infinitive still exists 
in popular speech, as is shown by a passage 
in one of GEORGE SAND’s letters, in which she 
reproduces the conversation of a Nohant 
mason with his fellow workmen: ‘‘J’ai jamais 
tant peiné de ma vie! c’te dame et ce monsieur 
mont fait asseoir sur une chaise; et puis les 
v’la de causer et de se disputer 4 chaque air 
que je leur disais.’’ Correspondance de 
GEORGE SAND, Lettre ccexxii, B. III, p. 225 
(Paris, 1882). Note here /es v’/a@ instead of 
eux, which we should expect. 


V. DEVELOPMENT OF THE HISTORICAL INFIN- 
ITIVE IN OLD FRENCH. 

Having now reached the conclusion that the 
historical infinitive in French was not bor- 
rowed from Latin, but must have developed 
independently in France, we will now try to 
show how this development took place. For 
we may be certain that the historical infinitive 
did not suddenly make its appearancein the 
style in which we know it now. We must 
assume that a construction which differs so 
much from the ordinary build of propositions 
cannot have been formed all at once. The 
saying, zatura non facit saltum, is certainly 
true as regards syntax. There must exist pre- 
paratory forms, as it were, which more nearly 
correspond to the usual build of sentences in 
French, and which lead up to this strange con- 
struction, this principal clause without a finite 
verb. 

Let us consider now in what connection the 
historical infinitive was first applied. In 
RABELAIS and the ‘Cent Nouvelles nou- 
velles,’ it is always used in very animated 
speech. In both works it is always introduced 
with ef or dors, and expresses a new action 
quickly begun. The same may be said of the 
two cases in Old French. Let us consider a 
very excited narrator. The events which he 
describes press so thickly before his conscious- 
ness, that he sees them as almost simultane- 
ous, or, at any rate, as a series very closely 
knit together, and this feeling of his finds 
some expression in the ‘and’ which begins 
each of his principal clauses. Now, just as in 
a vehement, angry speech which is to urge 
others to quick action, the speaker resorts 
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finally to a species of exclamation and calls 
out arms!”’ ‘‘to. work!’ ‘to horse !’’ 
without having any distinct consciousness of 
the verb which is understood ; so in narration, 
too, a very eager story-teller may resort to the 
same means in order to reproduce in all its 
vigor the scene which is now moving before 
his inner eye. Such a thing, of course, would 
only very seldom be met with in literature ; 
very few authors absorb themselves sufficiently 
in their subject for such a mode of expression 
to occur to them. Besides, in Modern French, 
regard for grammatical laws would act as an 
impediment. Still, a few good instances of 
this phenomenon occur in RABELAIS :— 

Lors Oudart se revestir. Loyre et sa femme 
prendre leurs beaulx acoustremens, Trudon 
sonner de sa flutte, batre son tabourin, chascun 
rire, tous se preparer, e¢ guanteletz en avant. 
B. ii, Le quart livre, Chap. xiv, p. 320.—Frere 
Jan daubba tant et trestant Rouge muzeau, 
dours et ventre, braz et iambes, teste et tout, 
a grands coups, de baston, que je le cuydois 
mort assommé. Puis luy bailla les vingt es-cus. 
Et mon villain debout, aise comme un Roy ou 
deux. Les autres disaient.... B. ii, Le quart 
livre, Chap. xvi, pp. 328 and 329.— ... . remede 
n’y aque d’escamper de hait, je dis plutost que 
ne sont cuictes asperges. 7 /’Asne au trot, 
a peds, dbonds, a ruades, au gallot, a petarades. 
La bergére, voyant |’Asne desloger dist... . 
B. iii, Le cinquiesme livre, Chap. vii, p. 32. 
—Puis furent introduits les empoisonnez, elle 
leur sonna une autre chanson, e¢ gens de bout. 
Puis les aveugles, les sourds. B. iii, Le cin- 
quiesme livre, Chap. xix, p. 73.—A la minuit 
l’Esclot entroit ef gens debout: 1a esmailloient 
et affiloient leurs rasouers. B. iii, Le cin- 
quiesme livre, Chap. xxvi, p. 104. 

Here we have exclamations used in nar- 
ration, and they certainly produce an impres- 
sion of very great animation. Could not the 
historical infinitive have -been originally an 
exclamatory expression, which was used in 
narration ? 

Diez (‘Grammatik,’ p. 917) speaks of the 
use of the infinitive with the conjunction or 
and de. Cases occur with or @.* This expres- 
sion does occur in the oldest literature, at 


* Prorgssor ToBLER kindly called my attention to this 
expression, and so solved the riddle which seemed to me 
insoluble. 
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least F. A. (‘De l’emploi de l’infinitif 
dans les plus anciens textes frangais.’ Lunds 
Universitets Ars-skrift, Tom XI, 1874) does not 
record a single case. But in the twelfth cen- 
tury we find it repeatedly. For example: 


Or au cerchier par toz ces engles! 
Si lessomes ester ces gengles! 
Qu’ancor est il ceanz, ce cuit. 
Chevalier au Lyon, 1127 (Holland). 


Or dou secorre, por le cors saint Ligier, 
aydon, 224. 
Or del secore, tranche gent et hardie. 
Raoul de Cambrai, 2370. 

(For further examples, see German edition, 
pp. 23-24).—This expression seems to be 
closely connected with another one which 
has already been discussed by Pror. ToBLErR, 
(‘Vermischte Beitrage,’ p. 18), namely, a 
que de, followed by the infinitive. The finite 
verb with ne gue, ne mes que is here used, as 
it seems to me, with a sort of intensive mean- 
ing. The phrase means: there remains noth- 
ing except from such or such an action—this 
alone remains to be done,—consolation or 
safety can only come from such or such an 
action. The same thing is expressed more 
completely in a previously quoted passage 
from RABELAIS : remede n’y a que d’escamper ; 
only while RABELAIS uses a definite object in 
the accusative, in the Old French examples 
this direct object remains indefinite and is not 
expressed. Now, suppose such expressions 
as: or n’i a que de l’aler,—orm'ia que dou 
bien faire—in common use, and we can easily 
see how in a moment of excitement a man 
might call out to his companions: or de /’aller, 
or dou bien faire. It is the same transition 
which leads from: courons aux armes! mon- 
tons a cheval! to the simplified, awa armes / 
@ cheval! In the’ hurry of the moment 
only the most essential part of the sentence is 
spoken, accent and gesture play their part; 
there can be no doubt as to the relations of per- 
sons or time, and the speaker cannot even be 
said to have a clear idea of the words sup- 
pressed. 

The other form of the expression with er 2 
is doubtless a similarly abbreviated expression. 
Now, suppose that in a very vivid narration 
the narrator has reached a point in his story 
where some new event suddenly occurs, and 
where the actors in the story would have been 
likely to make use of some exclamation with 
or de, or or a, and what can be more natural 
than for the narrator to preserve the same ex- 


pression, merely adding some designation of 
the person who is the agent; and will not his 
story thereby gain in vividness? The conjunc- 
tion or, which seems to be used merely to call 
the attention of those addressed, as in the 
Modern French or ¢a, is out of place in closely 
knit narration, and is replaced by a connecting 
lors or et. Where a knight leading his com- 
rades into the fray would have called out: 
‘* Or du battre,’’ the narrator says: Et cheva- 
lier du battre. It is exactly the same process 
which we have in RABELAIS where he uses 
in narration: e¢ guantelez en avant. 

This, then, is what we should propose as an 
explanation of the development of the histor- 
ical infinitive in French. It seems probable 
that it was developed in Latin by a similar 
process, although the proofis more difficult, 
owing to its early appearance in Latin. F. 
WULFF, it is true, gives one case (VALERIUS 
FLAccus iii, 412) in which the infinitive is used 
as an imperative in exhortation. 7% socios 
adhibere sacris. But this solitary case appears 
so late that it looks more like an imitation of 
the Greek. Still it is @ priori likely that before 
the case-ending of the infinitive had lost its 
force, the infinitive was employed in exclama- 
tions and exhortations, and that the historical 
infinitive was_a later development from this 
imperative infinitive. This probability is con- 
siderably strengthened when we consider the 
use of the dative infinitive as an imperative 
in Sanskrit. (See WHITNEY’s ‘Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,’ $982 d.) 

We have seen above that in one of the cases 
taken from the Old French—e? cil du grater— 
the historical infinitive was still joined with the 
article. Butas the orde...orda... expres- 
sion disappears already in Middle French, the 
original meaning of the phrase was very soon 
forgotton, and, as the noun infinitive came to 
be used less and less, the article was soon 
omitted, and we find it only in this one Old 
French example. Usage seems to have hesi- 
tated for some time between e¢... de.. and 
et..@.. as the example with e¢... @.. in 
the ‘Cent Nouvelles nouvelles’ would lead us 
to conclude. On the other hand, the passage 
quoted above from the ‘Ménagier de Paris’ 
shows us an attempt to add a finite verb to 
the expression, which would indicate that the 
original meaning had already been forgotten 
in the fourteenth century. In one_ place, 
RABELAIS goes so far as to omit the de. But 
all these variations have been lost, and only the 
expression with de and the infinitive, as it is 
used by LA FonTAINE, has remained. 


P. B. MARcovu. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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MOHAMED IN DER ANSCHAUUNG 
DES MITTELALTERS.—I. 


Es muss nun die Frage gestellt werden, 
wie weit man denn iiberhaupt im Mittelalter 
mit MOHAMED und dem Islam bekannt war. 
Ein grosses litterarisches Ereigniss muss hier 
gleich verzeichnet werden: die Ubersetzung 
des Korans in das Lateinische. 

Uber die Veranlassung und die Entstehung 
dieser Ubersetzung giebt folgender in der 
Basel 1543 von BIBLIANDER besorgten Ausgabe 
dieses lateinischen Koran p. 1 ff. abgedruckte 
Brief Auskunft. 


Epistola Domini Petri Abbatis ad Domi- 
num Bernhardum Clarevallis Abbatem, de 
translatione sua, qua fecit transferri ex 
Arabico in Latinum sectam sive haeresim 
Saracenorum. 


Singulari veneratione colendo, totis chari- 
tatis amplectando individuo cordis 
nostri hospiti, Domino Bernhardo Claraevallis 
abbati, frater Petrus humilis Cluniacensis 
abbas salutem ad quam suspirat aeternam. 
Mitto vobis charissime novam translationem 
nostram, contra pessimum nequam Machumet 
haeresim disputantem. Aude nuper dum in 
Hispaniis morarer, meo studio de Arabica versa 
est in latinam. Feci autem eam translatio- 
nem a perito utriusque linguae vivo magistro 
P. Toletano. Sed quia lingua latina non ei 
adeo familiaris vel nota erat, ut Arabica, dedi 
eo coadjutorem doctum virum, dilectum filium 
et fratrem P. notarium nostrum, reverentiae 
vestrae ut extimo, bene cognitum. Qui verba 
Latina impolite vel confuse plaerumque ab eo 

rolata poliens et ordinans, epistolam, imo 
fibellum multis, ut credo, propter ignotarum 
rerum notitiam perutilem futurum perfecit. 
Sed et totam impiam sectam, vitamque nefarii 
hominis, ac legem quam Alchoran, id est, 
collectaneum praeceptorum appellavit, sibique 
ab angelo Gabriele de coeloallatam miserrimis 
hominibus persuasit, nihilominus produxi, in- 
terpretantibus scilicet viris utriusque linguae 
peritis, RoBERTO RETENENSI de Anglia, qui 
nunc Papilonensis ecclesiae archidiaconus est : 
HERMANNO quoque Dalmata, literati ingenii 
scholastico. Quos in Hispania circa Hiberum 
astrologicae arti studentes inveni, eosque ad 
haec faciendum multo precio conduxi. Fuit 
autem in hoc opere intentia mea, ut morem 
illum patrum sequerer, quo nullam unquam 
suorum temporum vel levissimam, ut sic 
dicam, haeresim, silendo praeterierunt, quin 
ei totis fidei viribus reSisterent, et scriptis at- 

ue disputationibus esse detestandam ac 
pol = em demonstrarent. Hoc ego de hoc 
praecipuo errore errorum, de hac fece univer- 
sarum heresum, in quam omnium diabolicarum 


sectarum, quae ab ipso Salvatoris adventu 
ortae sunt, reliquiae confluxerunt, facere volui. 


Hierauf folgt eine fiir unsere Fragen gleich- 
falls wichtige ‘‘ Summuda brevis contra haer- 
eses et sectam diabolicae fraudis Saracenorum, 
sive Ismahelitarum.” 

Wir heben davon die folgenden Satze heraus 
(a. a. O., p. 3):— 


De quo (sc. MOHAMED) quis fuerit, et quid 
docuerit, propter eos qui librum istum lecturi 
sunt, ut scilicet — legerint, melius intelli- 
gant, et quam detestabilis tam vita quam 
doctrina ipsius extiterint, sciant dicendum 
videtur. Putant etiam quidam hunc Nicolaum 
illum, unum ex septem diaconibus primis exti- 
tisse, et Nicolaitarum ab eo dictorum sectam, 
quae et in Apocalypsi Ioannis arguitur, hanc 
modernorum Saracenorum legem existere. 
Somniant et alii alios, et sicut lectionis incuri- 
osi et rerum gestarum ignari, sicut et in aliis 
casibus, falsa quaelibet opinantur. Fuit au- 
tem iste, sicut etiam Chronica ab Anastasio 
Romanae Ecclesiae bibliothecario de Graeco 
in Latinum translata apertissime  narrat, 
tempore imperatoris Heraclii, paulo post tem- 
pora magni et primi Gregorii Romani ponti- 
ticis, ante annos quingentos fere et quinqua- 
ginta, Arabis natione, uilis genere, antiquae, 
primum idololatriae cultor, sicut et alii Arabes 
tunc adhuc erant, ineruditus, nullarum pene 
literarum. Strenuus in saecularibus, et callidi- 
tate multa de ignobili et egeno in divitem et 
famosum provectus. Hic paulatim crescendo, 
et contiguos quosque ac maxime sanguinis 
propinquos insidiis, rapinis, incursionibus 
frequenter insistendo: quos poterat publice 
occidendo, terrorem sui auxit. Et saepe in 
congressionibus factus superior, ad regnum 
suae gentis adspirare coepit. Cumque univer- 
sis pari modo resistentibus, eiusque ignobilita- 
tem contemnentibus, videret se hac via non 
posse consequi quod sperabat: quia vi gladii 
non potuit, religionis velamine, et divinae 
prophetae nomine rex fieri attentavit. Et quia 
inter barbaros barbarus, inter idololatras et 
ipse idololatra habitabat, atque inter illos, 
quos apes prae cunctis gentibus tam divinae 

uam humanae legis expertes et ignaros, 
aciles ad seducendum esse noverat, conceptae 
iniquitati dare operam coepit. Et quoniam 
prophetas Dei magnos fuisse homines audierat, 
prophetam eius se esse dicens, ut aliquid boni 
simularet, ex parte illos ab idololatria, non 
tamen ad Deum unum, sed ad suae quam 
parturire jam coeperat, haeresis fallaciam, 
traducere conabatur. Cum interim judicio 
illius, qui terribilis in consiliis dicitur super 
filios hominum, et qui miseretur cui vult, et 
quem vult indurat, dedit Satan successum 
errori, et Sergium monachum haeretici Nestor- 
rii sectatorem ab Ecclesia expulsum ad partes 
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illas Arabiae transmisit, et monachum hereti- 
cum pseudoprophetae’ conjunxit. Itaque 
Sergius coniunctus MACHUMET, quod ei 
deorat, supplevit, et scripturas sacras tam 
veteris testamenti quam novi secundum 
magistri sui Nestorii intellectum, qui salvator- 
em nostrum Deum esse negabat, partim prout 
sibi visum est, ei exponens, simulque apocry- 
phorum fabulis eum plenissime imbuens, 
Christianum Nestorianum effecit. 


Dieser Bericht zeigt mit grésster Deutlich- 
keit, dass er auf byzantinische Quellen sich 
stiitzt. Die Verwechselung von Mohameda- 
nern und Nestorianern weist schon darauf hin, 
die Hinweisung auf Kaiser Heraclius, die 
Erwahnung eines ‘‘pseudomonachus Sergius,”’ 
in dem wir spater eine in der byzantinischen 
Geschichte recht bekannte Persdnlichkeit 
wiederfinden werden, sind Umstande, die 
die Annahme arabischer Quellen vollstindig 
ausschliessen. 


Es wird im Texte die Chronica des Ana- 
stasius bibliothecarius erwahnt. Dieser ca. 886 
gestorbene Chronist compilirte sein Geschichts- 
werk, das man ‘Historia ecclesiastica’ oder 
‘Chronographia tripartita’ benannte, aus den 
byzantinischen Autoren Syncellus, Nicephorus 
und Theophanes. Wie er diese seine Quellen 
benutzte, und ob nicht, was ich vermuthe, 
noch anderes Material benutzt ist, ist eine 
noch ungeléste Frage. Wir wollen zunachst 
die Stelle des Anastasius, die hier in Betracht 
kommt, ins-Auge fassen. Vgl. MIGNE, ‘ Pat- 
rol. gr.’ vol. 108, p. 1318-20. 


Anno vero imperii Heraclii xxi Iohannes 

apa romanus habetur, hoc etiam anno 
cane Saracenorum (qui et Arabum) prin- 
ceps et pseudopropheta, moritur, promoto 
Abubacharo cognato suo ad principatum suum. 
Ipsoque tempore venit auditio ejus, et omnes 
extimuerunt. At vero decepti Hebraei, in 
principio adventus ejus, aestimaverunt esse 
illum qui ab eis expectatur Christus: ita ut 
quidam [eorum] qui intendebant ei, accede- 
rent ad ipsum, et eius religionem susciperent ; 
Mosis inspectoris Dei dimissa........... > 
Perry Cum autem inops et orphanus prae- 
dictus esset MOAMET visum est sibi ad quan- 
dam introire mulierem locupletem et cognatam 
suam, nomine Chadigam, mercenarius, ad 
negotiandum cum camelis apud Aegyptum et 
Palaestinam. paulatim autem fiducia penes 
ipsam percepta mulierem que vidua erat, 
accepit eam uxorem, et habuit camelos illius 
atque substantiam. cumque veniret in Palaesti- 
nam, conversabatur cum Iudaeis et Christianis: 
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capiebat autem ab eis quasdam scripturas. 
Porro habebat passionem epilepsiae. quo 
comperto, huius coniux oppido tristabatur ; 
utpote nobilis, et quae se huiusmodi copularit, 
egeno scilicet et epileptico. procurat vero ipse 
placare illam taliter, dicens, Qui visionem 
quandam angeli Gabrielis dicti contemplor ; et 
non ferens huius aspectum, mente deficio et 
cado, ipsa vero cum haberet et alterum quen- 
dam propter infidelitatem ibidem exsulem 
habitantem amicum suum, indicavit ei omnia, 
et nomen angeli, at ille volens eam reddere 
certam, dixit ei, Veritatem locutus est: etenim 
ipse angelus mittitur ad cunctos Prophetas. 
ipsa ergo prima,suscepto pseudomonachiverbor 
crediditet, et praedicavit id aliis mulieribus cum 
tribulibus suis, prophetam eum esse: et taliter 
ex feminis fama venit ad vivos: primo dum- 
taxat ad Abubacharum, quem et successorem 
dimisit : et tenuit haeresis eius partes Aethribi: 
postremo per bellum. nam primum quidem 
occulte, annis decem ; et bello similiter decem, 
et manifeste novem. Docuit autem’ auditores 
suos, quod qui occidit inimicum, vel ab inimi- 
co occiditur, in paradisum ingrediatur. Para- 
disum vero carnalis cibi ac potus et commixti- 
onis mulierum perhibebat: fluviumque vini 
ac mellis ac lactis, et feminarum non prae- 
sentium, sed aliarum: et mixturam multorum 
annorum futuram, et affluentem voluptatem. 


Es bedarf nicht besonderer Beweisfiihrung, 
dass wir die alleinige Quelle der Mohamed- 
biographie des Abtes von Cluny nicht vor uns 
haben, andererseits aber muss es jedem Leser 
aufgefallen sein, dass der. erste (grdéssere) 
Theil des altfranzésischen Gedichtes, (be- 
ziehungsweise seiner Vorlage bei Du MERIL) 
die grisste Ahnlichkeit mit dieser eben vor- 
gefiihrten Version zeigt, so dass wir auf eine 
Abhangigkeit davon um so eher schliessen 
kénnen, als die anderen Ziige besagten Ro- 
manes und seiner Vorlage sich aus einer 
anderen Quelle belegen lassen, die in ganz 
auffallender Weise fiir Erganzung des Be- 
richtes bei Anastasius passt. Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis namlich bringt in seinem ‘Speculum 
historiale,’ lib. xxiii, cap. 39 ff. eine ziemlich 
bunt compilirte Abhandlung tiber MOHAMED. 

1 In dem griechischen Original, dass ich nicht herzusetzen 
brauche, da es nicht vom lateinischen Texte verschieden ist, 
heisst die hervorgehobene Stelle: deba- 
tov Adyov rob 
avr@®. . . Nach pevda setzen einige Hss. die 
Worte: dvouari Sépytov nanddogov, ac. Goar 


(vgl. Micne, ‘ Patrol. Graeca,’ 108, p. — sagt | dazu: 
um porro hunc mendosum ita interpolo: dé 


tov Aoyor rivds 
Sepyiov xaxoddgov Gvupevdouap- 
tupov etary.” 
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Er beginnt mit einer Erzahlung, die nahezu 
wortlich dem Anastasius entnommen ist und 
lasst dann folgen (cap. 40) :— 


Fertur autem esse libellum in partibus trans- 
marinis de machometh fallaciis. In quo 
legitur quod ipse volens sibi conciliare animos 
populi arabum, dicebat se esse prophetam ad 
eorum salutem divinitus missum, ut videlicet 
legem iudeis et christianis quae nimirum rigida 
nimis ac severa esset, iniciorum praeceptorum 
promulgatione temperarent. et ut eiusdem 
missioni ad instar moysi prodigia quaedam 
viderentur attestari, populum assignata die 
convocavit ad certum locum quasi legem 
divinitus missam in signis et prodigiis acceptu- 
rum. Tunc eo sermocinante ad populum 
columbaque in vicino erat: ad hoc ipsum 
fallaciter super humerum ejus advolans stetit, 
et in ejus aure juxta morem solitum grana 
in ibi reposita comedens quasi verba legis ei 
suggerere simulavit. Taurus etiam similiter 
ad hoc ipsum consuetudine quadam edoctus: 
ut de manu ejus pabulum acciperet, ad vocem 
ejus coram populo venit, et quasi legis nove 
mandata celitus missa, que ipse cornibus eius 
alligaverat, detulit. Sed et piterias lacte ac 
melle plenas quas ipse in certis locis terrae 
latenter infoderat: quasi per divinam revela- 
tionem ibi effodi fecit: et populo velut in 
signum abundantiae futurae quam per eiusdem 
legis observantia idem populus mererijuberet: 
ostendit. Sicque quasi miraculis et magnali- 
bus divinis congratulantes et acclamantes 
seduxit, atque ad legem suam quasi divinam 
recipiendam pertinaciter animavit. 


Die Frage, wo Vincentius dies abgeschrie- 
ben hat, muss vorlaufig noch eine offene bleib- 
en.—Fiir einen wichtigen Zug des Romanes— 
der sich auch im Gedichte von HILDEBERT 
fand—fehlt hier noch der Quellennachweis. 
Gemeint ist die Erzihlung vom schwebenden 
Sarge, den nur magnetische Kraft halt. 
Leider kénnen wir hier nur auf eine abseits 
liegende Spur hindeuten. Schon dem Ox- 
forder Orientalisten GAGNIER (vgl. dessen 
Ausg. der ‘ Vita Moh. von Abulfeda,’ Oxoniae 
1723) machte diese auch in unseren Tagen 
nicht erloschene Sage viel Kopfzerbrechen. 
Im ‘Itinerarium Johannis de Heese,’ 1389 
oder 1489 verfasst—ich erblicke in demselben 
lediglich eine Zusammenstellung  4lterer 
Sagen, die Reise hat nie stattgefunden—steht 
folgende Stelle (vgl. den Abdruck bei Op- 
PERT, ‘Der Presbyter Johannes,’ p. 190) :— 


Completis igitur secundis vesperis presbyter 
Joannis et alii prelati ponunt corpus apostoli 
(sc. Thomae) ad locum suum ad magnam pre- 
ciosissimam capsam factam de auro et lapidi- 
bus preciosis ad fortissimam turrim retro 
ecclesiam in pulcro coro ubi pendet cum capsa 
in quattuor cathenis aureis satis alte quo facto 
clauditur turris fortissimis ceris et vectibus, 


nec aperitur nisi elapso anno in vigilia sancti 
Thomae. Ante capsam istam sunt duodecim 
lampades quae nunquam incenduntur nec 
extinguuntur, nec etiam diminuuntur ut dicitur. 
Vergl. noch zu Letzterem folgende Stelle 

aus dem Schlusse des franzésischen Romans: 

Tous jors i durent en ardant 

Doi cerge de vertu molt grant 

‘Avoec i ont mis li Escler 

Une lampe de cristal cler; 

Devant la tombe Mahon pent; 

Il n’a riens dedens, et si rent 


Tel clarte k’il sanle qu’ele art; 
Elle i fu assise par art . . . 


Ich halte es fiir undenkbar, dass die Be- 
schreibung des Grabes des Apostel Thomas erst 
der in den Mohamed-Dichtungen enthaltenen 
Schilderung nachgebildet sei. Es stellt zwei- 
fellos der an Ketten hangende Sarg die 
primitivere Anschauung dar.? 

Wo liegt nun aber die Quelle zur Hilde- 
bertischen Dichtung? Wenn wir die byzanti- 
nischen Geschichtsschreiber durchblattern, so 
kommen wir nur noch auf eizen Bericht, der 
sagenhaft und dabei etwas originell ist, es ist 
der Bericht des ZoNARAS. (Vgl. ‘Zonarae 
annales,’ Venetiis 1729, lib. xiv, cap. 17). Die 
Stelle folge w6rtlich :— 

Sepyiov 62 rod rov Spdvor éxovros Kwv- 
Cary 
avrov avra éxeiva 
rexaixvuperv. dé ra 
tourw éx Ilepoidos rpomatopopw, 
Moa’ueS 6 trav Sapaunvav pvdaapxzos, ov'x 
éx yévous tO pudapyety (rav 
yap iruyyaver wv) AAAA movnpia 
rovro xrn6auevos. yap wy mapa’ riyt 
yrvyatni nmAovoia éSrfrevev, 
mv éynut, yonreias eis tpwra 
éavrov. ‘EnAnpias 62 6vvexdpue- 
vos, xal xara xaipovs avra Tov ma’ Sovs 
a1T10$ éavrov xupia 
nar yauery nai iyivero. ‘O 68 av- 
re MovNpOS WY, Ka 68 
répw éavrod évrervynnws, xanoni6riav 


2 Bei Laonicus Chalcocondyles ist auch vom den 
Sarge MoHAmeEDs die Rede (vgl. ‘Historia rerum in lente 
gestarum,’ Francof, fol. 238) :—Sepulchrum quoque pre- 
ciosum in honorem Muhmetis adornans, ibi manebat...... 


Sepulchrum ejus compertum habeo extructum esse ex lapidi- 
bus preciosissimis, et sublime pendere in preciosissimo tem- 
plo.—Der griechische Text ist miraugenblicklich nicht zur 
Hand.—Nach noch anderen Stellen zu urtheilen, die Du 
a.a. O., 414 und a. a, O., p. xix und xx 
bringen, muss es sich hier um ein uralter Sagenmotiv handeln, 
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puyadevSévrt Hs Buvlavridos, nar nap 
avrod didaxSeis, rH ror 
Tafpind rov adpydyyedov ovpavoser avira 
Poravra, Seta riva pveiv xa anoppnra 
géperv thy tovrov Séav, nad bia 
iAryytav nai Guvéy e6 Sat mpos ynv 
HAT EGS at. Tavrae avr@ Ovu- 
MaptupovyTa TOV éxeivov tov 
nai ™ yovaini Aéyovra 
rots mpoprrars ovros Tafpina 
Overdsos, 58 paddoy ws 
mpogirn, tov Acd'yor rovror es 
ras Aowwas yvvaixas mponveyxe, nal ovTwS 
évoua xpogrrov mapa rots 
pvoapds éxeivos 

Wir glauben diese Version dem lateinischen 
Gedichte des HILDEBERT als Hauptquelle 
unterlegen zu miissen, weil hier der falsche 
Monch der Urheber der Sache ist. Den Namen 
Sergius hat er von dem Patriarchen Sergios 
bekommen, der wegen willkiirlicher Dogmen- 
anderung als Ketzer angesehen wurde. Das 
stete gemeinschaftliche Vorkommen des 
Monches, der mit dem Einsiedler identisch ist, 
bei dem sich nach den arabischen Berichten 
M. in seiner Jugend Rath holt iiber seine 
Zukunft, und des ketzerischen Patriarchen an 
derselben Stelle in den Chroniken mag beide 
zu einer Person verschmolzen haben. Chro- 
nologisch wiirde sich gar kein Bedenken dage- 
gen erheben lassen, diesen griechischen Be- 
richt als Quelle zu  HILDEBERTs Dichtung 
hinzustellen, denn ZONARAS lebte bis 1118. 
Auch der Inhalt erheischt es. Wie bei HILDE- 
BERT ist der falsche MOnch der Urheber alles 
Unheils. Zonaras’ Bericht geht—wie man 
ohne Schwierigkeit behaupten kann—auf den 
des Theophanes zuriick, wo der falsche 
Ménch noch keine besondere Rolle spielt, 
also hat sich schon auf byzantinischem Bod- 
en die Sage in zwei Versionen differenzirt. 

Die Ziige, die in den byzantinischer Sage 
am ehesten auffallen, sind sicherlich erfunden, 
war ja doch -das Geriicht von dem neuen 
Religionsstifter gewiss erst miindlich nach 
Byzanz gebracht!—Fiir die Epilepsie Mo- 
HAMEDS findet man in den arabischen Berich- 
ten keinen Beleg; interessant ist aber, dass 
SPRENGER in seinem ‘Leben Mohameds’ 


diese Krankheit beim Propheten annimmt. 
Noch weiter als an den besprochenen Stel- 
len ist die Sage von MOHAMED in dem Buche 
‘Secreta Fidelium Crucis’ des Venetianers 
MARIN SANupDO, das derselbe 1306-1321 ab- 
fasste, entwickelt. Hier haben wir die Sage 
ziemlich genau in der Form, wie sie dann 
spater sich befestigt hat und bis zu uns iiber- 
liefert wurde. Sein Bericht schliesst sich 
ziemlich an die Geschichte an, nennt z. B. 
die Namen ganz richtig, lasst aber auch den 
M. durch den Nestorianer Sergius bekehrt 
sein und lasst M. mit Hiilfe der abgerichteten 
Thiere Wunder vollbringen. Von dem hang- 
enden Sarge wird Nichts erwahnt.—Die 
Hauptziige und die Entwickelung der Legen- 
de stehen somit fest, iiber weitere Verbreitung 
und Ausschmiickung derselben liesse sich 
noch Vieles sagen. Zweierlei sei erwahnt. 
In der afr. Epik, namentlich im Rolands- 
liede, haben die Saracenen drei GéOtter: 
Apollon, Mahomund Tervagant. Dies ist ein 
Gegenbild zur christlichen Dreieinigkeitslehre. 
Dass M. als Gott verehrt wird, sagen viele 
Historiker, namentlich franzésische des drei- 
zehnten und vierzehnten Jahrhunderts. Zwei 
heidnische Géotter stellte man ihm zur Seite, 
da man ja zwischen den ausserchristlichen _ 


_Religionen keine Unterschiede machte. Apol- 


lon oder Apollin mag ein Name sein, der von 
den zahlreichen kleinen Apollo-Statuen her, 
die es im friiheren Mittelalter noch gegeben 
haben muss, popular wurde. Tervagant ist 
ein Damon, den PRUDENTIUS z. B. in seinen 
Hymnen nennt. Ferner sei erwahnt, dass 
MOHAMED in einer ungedruckten Episode des 
‘Renart le Contrefait’ als Kardinal vorkommt, 
der Papst werden will. Nach Einblick in die 
byzantinischen Berichte kann uns dieser neue 
Zug nicht mehr seltsam erscheinen, da ja 
Sergios selber fast schon ein Kardinal ist. 


Es bleibt uns noch iibrig, an der Einleitung 
zur Ausgabe von :ZIOLECKI noch etwas zu 
verbessern. Daselbst heisst es pag. xxvi:— 


“E, Du MEriL kennt ebenfalls die Kardi- 
nalsfabel, die er [von mir hervorgehoben] in 
einer Anm. a. a. O., verleitet durch Benvenuto 
da Imola’s Commentar zu Dante und Noudé’s 
[soll heissen NAuDE’s] ‘Jugement detout ce 
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qui a esté imprimé contre le cardinal Mazarin,’ 
p. 30, fiir bare Miinze zu halten scheint, was 
aus seinen [Du MErIvL’s!] Worten: II faudra 
pareillement advouer que le faux prophéte 
Mahomet aesté cardinal, puisque Ben. da Im. 
le dit expressément [miisste fortfahren ‘‘en 
ses commentaires sur Dante’’] hervorgeht.— 
Schreibt denn der gelehrte Du MErIL in der 
Sprache des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts? Ad- 
vouer und esté konnte man héchstens noch im 
siebenzehten Jahrhundert schreiben. Diese 
Stelle citirt Du MERIL aus NAUDE! Letzterer 
konnte eher die Fabeln iiber MOHAMED fiir 
wahr halten, als der gelehrte Archaeologe ! 

Auch an einer zweiten Stelle hat ZIOLECKI 
den Du Merit falsch verstanden. Er erwahnt 
den Bokhari, der 7225 Legenden von M, 
gesammelt haben soll. Da miissten die Ori- 
entalen eine tibermenschliche Phantasie ha- 
ben! Es sind dies nur Traditionen, d. h. 
Ausspriiche iiber MOHAMED, die wohl alle 
wahr sind. Du M.’s Ausdruck ¢raditions giebt 
die Sache richtig wieder. Mir liegt zufallig 
der Text dieses herrlichen alten Denkmals 
vor, den KREHL herausgegeben hat. 

Die spateste Fassung der Legende von M. 
enthalt eine Miinchner Hs., Cod. gall. 622, 
‘ Histoire de Mahomet.’ Cod. chart. xvii. saec. 
168 et 217 fol. in 2°. Es hatte meine Arbeit 
zusehr verlangert, wenn ich sie auch noch 
analysirt hatte. 


RICHARD OTTO. 
Munich. 


THE FRENCH LITERATURE 
LOUISIANA in 1887 and 1888.—I. 


In the eighteenth century the French nation 
possessed in America an immense territory, 
Canada and Louisiana. The wretched govern- 
ment of Louis XV soon deprived the mother 
country of her faithful colonies, but although 
severed politically from their European broth- 
ers, the colonists remained bound to them by 
the strongest of all ties, a common language. 
That the French tongue has maintained its 
own ground in Canada, and has been gradu- 
ally encroaching on the English, that it has a 
literature of merit, are well known facts. In 
Louisiana, there is also a native French litera- 
ture, and one can see, by referring to my paper 


OF 


in the ‘TRANSACTIONS’ of the MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA for 1886, 
the names of many authors in all branches of 
literature. These works, written in French in 
an American State by men who are good citi- 
zens of the United States, and who are all bi- 
lingual, is certainly an interesting fact in the 
history of literature. Considering that our 
Louisiana authors know that in writing in 
French they have but little chance of being 
read outside of their State, their patriotic and 
disinterested devotion to the language of their 
ancestors is certainly remarkable and most 
praiseworthy. The French literature of Lou- 
isiana is therefore interesting and important, 
not only from a literary point of view, but also 
historically, as it gives a correct idea of the 
characteristics of the descendants of the old 
colonists, known under the name of the Creoles 
of Louisiana. 

The aim of this paper is to show that our 
native literature is progressing, and to give a 
brief sketch of the works published in 1887 
and 1888. 

It is a strange fact that the only magazine 
published in Louisiana is in the French lan- 
guage. All our English magazines have 
gradually disappeared; the Compfes-Rendus 
de l’ Athénée Louisianais have alone survived. 
It is now thirteen years that they have ap- 
peared regularly every two months, and 
according to all indications they will appear 
for many years to come. It is in the Comptfes- 
Rendus that we must look for many works of 
our literature. The volume for 1887 comprises 
about two hundred octavo pages; the articles 
are quite varied and are all written with care. 
The contributions of Dr. ALFRED MERCIER 
are the most valuable; there is always to be 
found something original in the works of the 
secretary of ‘‘l’Athénée.”’ His article on the 
mental condition of Hamlet, although it com- 
prises but a few pages, is an excellent psycho- 
logical criticism. DR. MERCIER’s poems are 
graceful and harmonious. ‘Tawanta’ is the 
story of an Indian girl near the Niagara Falls 
who is abandoned by her lover for a pale-face 
rival. The Indian is sleeping in his canoe tied 
to a tree not far from the dreadful cataract. 
Tawanta sees him, she cuts the string, the 
canoe drifts into the rapid current, and the 
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unfaithful lover awakes to die in the frightful 
abyss. Here are a few graphic verses: 

“ La pirogue s’¢loigne, elle glisse sans bruit, 

Et d’abord I’Indien ne sent pas qu’elle fuit. 

Elle entre tout A coup dans ces courants rapides, 

On le flot se h¢risse en criniéres liquides. 

Et 14 plus de salut! on vole comme un trait, 

On arrive, on bondit, on tombe, on disparait.’* 
‘Camma’ and ‘la Siréne,’ by Mr. G. DaussIn, 
are two historical episodes related very skil- 
fully as romances. ‘Camma’ evinces a 
thorough knowledge of the history of the 
Gauls of Galatia and of their wars with the 
Parthians. The heroism of the priestess of 
Diana is well described and touching: she 
marries her husband’s murderer, but it is in 
order to be able to present to him the poisoned 
cup. She will drink from it first, but what 
matters it to her? she will be united again in 
death to her Sinat. Mr. Daussin is one of 
our most promising writers. 

Mr. B. Roven’s ‘Rayon de Soleil’ is a 
charming little story, of which the plot is very 
pleasing by its simplicity: An old man who 
has lost his wife becomes hypochondriac and 
does not want to see any longer the light of 
the sun. Hesends for a carpenter to fasten 
the windows of his room. The young man is 
received in the house by the daughter of the 
old man. The work is done, but a few days 
later the carpenter is again called, for the 
window is again open. The same thing hap- 
pens several! times, and the carpenter is always 
received by the young girl. He soon falls in 
love with her and marries her after the death 
of the father. He then learns from his wife 
that it was she who was letting into the sick 
man’s room the beam of light that was to 
brighten her own life. 

Dr. G. Devron has devoted much time to 
the study of the curious points in the history 
of Louisiana. In one of his communications 
to ‘‘l’Athénée’”’ he gives some interesting 
details about the last of the Montezumas. His 
Excellency Sefior Don Alfonso de Montezuma 
committed suicide by cutting his throat. He 
died at New Orleans, on October 22, 1836. His 
death was caused by disappointment in love. 
Prescott, quoted by Dr. DEvRON, says in a 
note of Book V, Chapter ii, of his ‘ History 
of the Conquest of Mexico,’ that the Count of 
Montezuma shot himself with a pistol and died 


at the age of at least seventy years. CARBAJAL 
Espinosa, author of a ‘History of Mexico,’ 
goes further than Prescott, and says that 
Montezuma killed himself on account of a love 
trouble, é@ pesar de gue contaba enténces mas 
de setenta ti ochenta attios de edad. (Chapter 
vii, p. 388.) These assertions of PRESCOTT 
and Espinosa threw a kind of ridicule on the 
death of the last direct descendant of the 
Emperor of the Aztecs, and we are grateful to 
Dr. DEvron for having proved that when the 
Count killed himself through disappointment 
in love, he was not seventy or eighty years old, 
but only fifty-two. Dr. DEvRON obtained from 
the curate of Santiago, in the town of Lorca 
in Spain, an official copy of Montezuma’s cer- 
tificate of baptism, in which it is stated that 
“Alfonso, Josef, Antonio, Pedro Nolasco, Ni- 
colas, Diego, Manuel de Sta. Gertrudis, hijo 
legitimo de D. Jose Marsilla Motezuma Cabal- 
lerizo de Campo de Su Mgd. y de Da. Saltadora 
Garcia de Alcaraz y Torrecilla,’? was born 
February 6, 1784, at one o’clock inthe morning. 

Dr. DEvRON produced also an official copy 
from the records of the Board of Health of 
Louisiana, giving the same date to Monte- 
zuma’s birth and death as stated. This un- 
fortunate gentleman, who had large estates in 
Spain and who had been chief civil magistrate 
in Madrid in 1816, 1817 and 1818, resided eight 
years in New Orleans. When he died, in 1836, 
he did not leave enough to pays his debts, as 
is proved by the following official inventory of 
his property : 

‘* $2.65 en petite monnaie trouvée dans 
une de ses poches, et produit de la 


vente..... es $324.87 
Frais de 185.18 
Laissant une balance de...... $139.69 


A partager entre les créanciers privilégiés, le 
Dr. Puissan et Calixte Labiche garde-malade, 
f.c.1., dont le compte était pour chacun de $300, 
et qui regurent individuellement $69.84%.”’ 

I reproduce these researches of Dk. DEVRON 
as I believe that they have an historical in- 
terest; they certainly entitle the author of 
them to great credit for his industry and criti- 
cal accuracy. 

Mr. Gaston Doussan’s paper, “ Lafayette 
en Amérique,”’ is written with enthusiasm for 
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the subject. The author’s partiality to his 
hero is certainly excusable in an American of 
French descent, and we read with interest the 
glowing tribute to the ‘‘ héros des deux mon- 
des.”’ 

Other articles of interest in the Compées- 
Rendus de Ll Athénée for 1887 are Dr. DELL’- 
OrTO’s translations from the Italian, and Mr. 
Dovussan’s Révolution Frangaise.’? Mr. M. 
Cousin has several graceful poems, and Mr. 
GEORGE DEeEssoMMES a singularly touching 
sonnet, ‘‘A deux Morts.’’ 

The only work in French published in book 
form in 1887 is my ‘Quatre Grands Poétes du 
x1xe Siécle,’ already reviewed in Mop. LANG. 
Notes (vol. iii, cols. 94-96). I mention it in 
order that my bibliography may be com- 
plete. In 1888, besides the Comptes-Rendus 
de Il Athénée, we have three novels and one 
drama. This progress of our Louisiana litera- 
ture is very encouraging to those who wish 
to see maintained in our State two mother 
tongues, French and English. 

ALCEE ForTIER. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 


APPRISE DE NURTURE+* 
(Cambridge Univ. MS.) 


This interesting little treatise on good man- 
ners is found in several manuscripts (1). It 
takes the form of a father’s counsel to his son, 
and quaintly enjoins many desirable virtues of 
public and private life. The text here printed 
is that of Cambridge MS. Gg. I, 1 p. (xiiith 
century), the only one in which I have found 
any mention of the compiler’s name (2). The 
Oxford MS. Douce 210 (date about 1300) con- 
tains the same treatise (3) with certain varia- 
tions, the most important of which I have 
indicated in the notes. Another Oxford MS., 
Bodley 9 (4), agrees in the main with the Douce 
MS., but adds an indifferent discourse (s) on 
the vanity of human life, thereby increasing 
the length of the treatise to nearly 500 vv. 
In a later MS., Bodl. 425 (xivth century), the 

*The title is from the MS. Bodl., 9. 

(1) M. Paut Meyer has indicated these in the Budletin 
de la Société des anciens textes francais. 1880. p. 73. 

(2) See vv. 3,4. (3) folio 45, recto. (4) folio 55, verso. 
(MS. of xiiith century), 

(5) A monotonous repetition of the theme: Poudre est 
hom quant il vit, E poudre ert quant serra. mort. 
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counsels are addressed to a certain Edward (6), 


‘and the version is again an expanded one, 


being only 50 lines shorter than that of the 
MS. Bodl. 9. The library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, also contains an expanded ver- 
sion (MS. O. I. 17). I have not attempted to 
establish a critical text. Indeed the interest 
of the treatise lies rather in the matter than in 
the form. I have only altered the Cambridge 
text (C) where I have been able to substitute 
a better reading from the MS. Bodl. 9 (B) or 
the MS. Douce 210 (D)._ In such cases I have 
uniformly added the reading of C in the notes. 


Un sage home de graunt valour f6, v. (a) 
Ki jadis vesquist en honur 
(Urbane esteit il apelé 
Ki en sun tens fust amé), 
5 De sun fiz ceo purpensa, 

E de son bon sen li demustra, 
E dist: chier fiz ore escotez, 
Si jeo di bien le entendez. 
Nofture vos voille enprendre 

1o Tant cum vos estes d’age tendre, 
Car pur veir a vos le di 
Que poi vaut le desnurri. 
Al primer tur t’avise 
Servez Dieu e sente eglise. 

15 Pere e mere honurez 
E bele grace vos averez, 
Bone saunté e lonc vie. 
De ceo vos ne faudrez mie. 
Li bon enfaunt deit ester 

20 Devaunt son segnor a manger, 
Il ne deit apiler ne apouer, 


1. D has prefixed: Ci comence noreture, Curtetste 
et grant mesure ; Coment ly sages soun fitz aprent Poez 
oer apertement. (1) Une C. 3and 4 omitted in B 
and D. 11 veurs C. 12 D inserts the following : 
Ore escotez moun beau douce fiz Coment jeo voile 
gue seez noriz. Jeo voile tot a de primoure Que 
tu seez sages et pleyn de doucour. Seez deboneir et 
curteise, Et que tu saches bien parler fraunceys ; Car 
molt est langage alosé De gentil home et mout amé. 
Ore recevez cest de moy O les biens que jeo mettrai, Si 
en serrez le plus sachaunt. Ore escotez moun douce 
enfaunt. 13,14. D expands these lines as follows: 
Vous devez ,amer le Dieu pussaunt. Tenez la ley a 
soun comaunde, Voluntiers alez a mouster, Si escotes 
le Dieu mester. Car dela servise Dieu oyr Ne poet 
nule male avenir. 18 faudras C. 21. A pilere ne 
devez apoer D. 

(6) It begins (207 recto) thus: Edwars ententez bonement. 
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Ne sa nue char grater, 
Ne rire ne reschiner, 
Ne a nuli amoker. 
25 E par ta bone volunté 
Donc esterez deschaproné. 
De servise devez enprendre, 
Ki vos sachez tei defendre 
A manger devant la gent 
30 Cum a nurreture apent, 
Quant bone gent sunt assiz, 
E de pain avez mis, 
Mettez hannapes de cerveise 
Pur fere la gent bien aeise, 
35 E puis potage tout apres, 
En persewaunt autre mes. 
Puis enirreztutentour 
Cum apent a toun labour. 
Curteisement en toute manere 
40 Dounez semblant o bele chier 
Pur les homes solacer 
E belement conforter. 
Si seit apres manger, 
E del ewe devez douner 
45 A baroun ou a chivaler 
Vos devez engenuler. 
Taunt cum vostre seignor beit 
Engenulir devez de dreit ; 
A ta dame tuit ensement 
so Cum a nurreture apent. 
De langage enpernez, 
Ke bien entendre le sachez 
E ben parler devant la gent 
Cum a norreture apent 
55 Car si langage ne savez, 
Ne aprendre ne voillez, 
L’em purra dire devaunt vos 
Graunt mal e deshonurs. 
Si vos aletz enchiminaunt, 
60 Si countrez petit ou graunt, 
Soit ta bouche overez, 
E belement lui saluez. 
Si vos aillez cum sourd avant, 
E ne responez meintenaunt, 
65 L’em vos dirra deshonurs 
Que vos estes dedeignous, 
E que vos estes mal nurri. 
De ceo pensez, jeo vos pri. 


Si l’em vos doune petit ou grant 
70 Taunt cum vos estes petit enfant, 
Engenulaunt le recevrez. 
E belement lui merciez. 
Pensez de vos bienfesurs, 
E le rendez par amurs 
75 Quaunt vos estes de pouwer, f 7. recto (a) 
Jeo vos prie, bele fiz chier. 
Ne soiez pas maldisaunt 
A homme ne a femme ne a enfant, 
Ne a nuly dedeignus ; 
80 Ceo vos prie pur vos honurs. 
Fuetz puteine e hasardrie, 
E autre fole compaignie. 
Celui qui est holours e taverners 
Tost avera gasté ses deners. 
85 Si riche homme devenez, 
Belement vos en portez. 
Ne vos portez trop baud, 
Ne trop simple ne trop haud, 
Mes vos en portez belement 
go Cum a vostre honur apent. — 
Ne soiez pas trop orgoilluse, 
Ceo vos prie pur vos honurs. 
Orgoille regne un poi ades, 
E graunt hounte avient apres. 
95 A autre table ne parlez trop 
Que tu ne soiez tenu pur sot, 
E autre table ne blamez, 
ne la viaunde que vos mangez : 
mes volunters le pernez, 
too Manger e beivre que vos trovez. 
Si femme voillez espouser, 
De ceo devez aviser, 
Pernez une femme sage, 
Que vos ne peise la mariage. 
105 Ta femme demeine bien amez, 
E autri femme ne desirrez. 
Si vos enfaunz engendrez, 
Bone mesteirs les enpernez, 
Que il puissunt par leauté 
uo Lur vie defendre de poverté. 
Si povrez home devenez, 
Ja trop dolent ne soiez, 
Car Jhesu Crist omnipotent 
Ces cours maunda toute gent. 


79, 80 are omitted in D, which substitutes the following: 
Et vos gardez bien touz jours Que vos ne responez a rebours, 


23. richiuel C. 26 deschaperéC. 31-36 are omitted Nouveles avaunt ne portez Si avower ne les poez, Car lem 
in D. 39-42 are omitted in D. 46 D adds: A | gos dirra deshonour, Que vos estes fort mentour. 82. Et 
chevaler ou a parsone, Car ceo a nurture condoune. | la taverne de vynetrie D. 85 D reads: Entre riches et 
53 D reads: Zt parler apertement. menes. 95-118 Omitted in D, 
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115 Qui unt a lui bon esperaunce 
Ensewrs les fet sang dotance. 
Pur ceo devez Dieus prier, 

E sa grace mercier. 
Si nul ami avez conquis 

120 De ceo soiez bien apris 
Qui ja pur vostre fol delit 
A lui ne facez nul despit. 

Toun amy devez amer 
Parfitement en vostre quer. 

125 Si nulli a vos trespasse 

En defet ou en manace, 

Lui envoiez par bone gent 

Que il face la amendement. 

De lui ne pernez nule vengaunce 

130 Ne de espeie ne de launce, 

Mes autrement deuz conquere 
Vostre dreit par ley de tere. 
Si sage home devenez 

De ceo vos envisez, 

135 Si nulli devez consailler 
Qui ad a vos graunt mester, 

Lui conseillez solum la ley, 
E lui diez la dreite fey. 
Ne lui blandiez, jeo vos defend, 

140 Ja pur or ne pur argent, 

Mes lui diez la verité 

Que autrefois vos sache gré. 
A nulli ne promettez 

La chose que vos ne avez, 

145 Quar bel promesse e rien donner 

Fet li fol cunforter. 

E si plaidour devenez, 

De ceste chose garni seiez, 
Si vos seez en assise, 

150 Ou en court ou en justise, 

Si l’em counte ver tei, f 7. verso (a) 
Responez bien solum la ley. 

Saunz manace e arnement 

Devez counter devant la gent 

155 Mein en autre ne ferrez 
Taunt cum vos od la gent parlez. 
De li riche recoverez douns, 

Les povres aidez pur Dieu amurs. 


125 vosad,C, 132 Dinserts the following six lines: Ne 
seez pas trope hastifs, Ceo vos prie mon cher fiz. Fole 
hastivesce mout poy vaut De simple home ou de haut; Car 
cely que poet bien soeffrir Sovent avera son pleyser. 131 
Hastivemeut devez conquer D, 147-158. Omitted in D, 


Les biens que vos purchacez 
160 Sagement despendez 

Hors de fole cumpaignie: 

Chier fiz, ceo vos prie. 

Nous veium mult ore sovent 

Que une partie de fole gent 
165 Vendunt tere e tenement, 

E,autre chose que a ceo pent, 

Les heritages tut entiers, 

E mettunt tut en deners. 

E robent ceo les damoiseles 
170 Que sunt en chambre si beles, 

E achatent lour viaundes, 

Figes e resyns e almandes, 

Bon vin e graces owes, 

E puis apres funt lur mowes, 
175 E mokent li despendour 

Qui lur fist tel honur. 

Tant cum la bours peut durer 

Amur de femme poez aver, 

E quant la bourse si est close 
180 De femme averez une glose. 

De ceo soiez bien garni 

Chier fiz, jeo vos prie. 

Plus ore a vos ne dirrai, 

Mes a Dieu vos commanderai. 


FREDERIC SPENCER. 
Cambridge, England. 


STUDIES IN GOETHE'S FAUS T.—II. 


It is obvious from the foregoing remarks that 
HERDER here understands by “feeling ’’ not 
only the faculty of vividly perceiving the world, 
but also the enthusiastic expression of that 
which has been perceived; and moreover he 
sees in these strong feelings and passions the 
silent and secret activity of nature, or of God. 

No less important than HERDER’s views 

166 apent C, 169 -céo, C. 171 E chatunt lur viaides C, 
172. Tot apres lour demaundes, D. 173 Bone vyn, chapouns 
etowes D, 173 graces for grasses. 175 moscunt, C, 183, 
184. D has: Ore Dieux nos doint issi overir Que fere 


pussom soun douce pleyser. 
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concerning the origin of poetry are his remarks 
on the esthetic laws of this original poetry, or 
Volkspoesie, as he for the first time calls it. 
The poetry thus newly discovered disclosed 
such unheard-of irregularities and innovations, 
that it was necessary to convince the alarmed 
consciousness of pedantic critics and poets of 


its inherent beauties. In a similar way had - 


AppIson found it necessary to support his own 
singular judgment by the practice’ and 
authority of VERGIL, as he says in his critique 
on the ballad ‘‘ Chevy Chase.’”’ But HERDER 
does not take refuge for this purpose in the 
recognized rules of artificial poetry; he rather 
unfolds the laws of these original poems from 
their very nature, by treating them as living 
organisms. In the art of doing this HERDER 
is a perfect master, even surpassing LESSING. 
The means by which the feeling is represented 
is the imagination. Imagination, however, 
with all its resources, is based upon the 
impressions by which our soul, through feeling, 
receives its knowledge of the exterior world. 
A true picture of our inner feelings can only be 
given by an impress (Addruck) of the exterior 
world, the world perceived by our senses (des 
Sinnlichen). This image ofthe world around 
us is obtained in original poetry by form, 
sound, melody, tune; thus becoming an image 
of all that is mysterious and unutterable which, 
through the medium of old songs, flows into 
our soul, as it were, in torrents. In proportion as 
the feeling manifested in this poetry is strong 
and vivid, so its images are vivid and detached, 
and thus originate the Spriinyre und Wiirfe of 
the folk-songs, i. e. their apparent incoherency 
and disconnectedness—the stumbling-block of 
pedantic critics. But it is in the nature of 
imagination to mark its progress in this way. 
Since it is based upon the real, living world 
which the eyes have seen and which the soul 
reproduces in poetry, such Spriingeand Wirfe 
necessarily occur. There is no closer connection 
among the various pictures of these old songs 
than that which exists, e. g., among the trees 
of a forest. Even abstract and moral truths 
are treated in them in the same vivid manner. 

What we above all demand of poetry is ¢vu¢h, 
and this demand is admirably satisfied by these 
old songs. The truth contained in them we 
may call a two-fold one: an inner and an 


outward truth. The inner truth consists in the 
proper connection, the true sequence of the 
feelings expressed ; while the outward truth is 
established bya faithful though embellished 
reflex of the world. In these songs the old 
and fierce struggle between abstract idealism 
and bare realism is happily solved, and HERDER 
has discovered here a beautiful Realism as 
being one of the most important principles of 
life, education and art. : 

Having thus obtained an insight into the 
the origin and true nature of poetry, he proceeds 
to discuss the means of poetical representation. 
Pedantic critics had hitherto demanded a 
mechanical application to German poetry of 
rules abstracted from ancient authors and 
rhetoricians. The efforts of LEssING to 
exterminate prolix descriptive painting in 
poetry were directed chiefly to the epos and 
the drama. Contemporary lyrical poetry 
however still abounded in it. Tothis abuse 
HERDER objected most powerfully, and his 
skill in treating a work of artas an organism 
never appears more clearly than here. He 
rejects those poetic ornaments which do not 
result from the inner life of a poem, the true 
nature of which consists not in descriptive 
painting butin the melody, i. e., the melodious 
course of the passion and feeling expressed, 
which may be called by the good old word 
Weise.’ This is the very soul cf a poem, 
which is immortal, and which reveals its power 
by causing others to take part in the singing. 
For asong must not be seen or read, but it 
must be heard with the ear of the soul and 
sung by many. 

Besides metaphors, word-painting, etc., a 
most important means of poetical represen- 
tation is to be found in the linguistic peculiari- 
ties of the old folk-songs. Itis not in the lan- 
guage ofthe school grammar, but in that of real 
life, with many dialectic peculiarities, that the 
passionate feeling of the oldest songs finds 
expression. HERDER, being gifted with the 
finest ear for such linguistic features, observed 
the advantages which the English language 
has in this respect, and demanded similar 
liberties for the German poet. Hesays: “In 
schnell rollenden gereimten komischen Sachen 
und ats dem entgegenesetzten Grunde in den 


stirksten, heftigsten Stellen der tragischen 
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Leidenschaft, dort insonderheit in leichtsinnig- 
en Liedern, hier aber am meisten in den 
gedrungenen Blankversen haben Sie es da 
nicht oft bemerkt wie schadlich es uns Deut- 
schen sei, dass wir keine Elisionen haben oder 
uns machen wollen? Unsere Vorfahren haben 
sie haufig zu haufig gehabt, die Englander mit 
ihren Artikeln, mit den Vokalen bei unbedeu- 
tenden Wortern, Partikeln u. s. w. haben 
sie zur Regel gemacht ; die innere Beschaffen- 
heit beider Sprachen ist in diesem Stiicke 
ganz einerlei; uns qualen diese schleppenden 
Artikel, Partikeln u. s. w. oft so sehr und 
hindern den Gang des: Sinnes oder der 
Leidenschaft—aber wer unter uns wird zu 
elidiren wagen ?”’ 

If HERDER, a few years later, saw the 
original manuscript of ‘ Faust,’ as he doubtless 
did, he could see that there was ove young 


poet who not only dared totreat his language 


in the manner required by HERDER, but who 
had also adopted the latter’s views concerning 
poetry, and practised them in this very pro- 
duction. We possess a number of documents 
from which we can see how GOETHE had 
assimilated HERDER’s thoughts and how he 
developed them into the esthetic principles of 
his own writings. They are to be found in the 
reviews written for the Frankfurter gelehrte 
Anzeiger of 1772, shortly after his return from 
_Strasburg. A few years ago the volume of 
this journal of 1772 was reprinted, with an 
extensive introduction by W. SCHERER. Since 
a careful philological investigation deciding 
upon GOETHE’Ss exact share in these contribu- 
tions remains still to be made, I have collected 
from those reviews the passages which doubt- 
less belong to GOETHE and which reveal his 
zesthetic principles. Speaking of GELLERT as 
a poet, he says: ‘‘ Der Recensent ist Zeuge, 
dass der selige Mann von der Dichtkunst die 
aus vollem Herzen und wahrer Empfindung 
stromt, welche die einzige ist, keinen Begriff 
hatte.’’ In areview ona volume of lyric poems 
by a certain BLuM, he says: ‘‘ Warum sind die 
Gedichte der alten Skalden und Celten und 
der alten Griechen, selbst der Morgenlander 
so stark, so feurig, so gross? Die Natur trieb 
sie zum Singen wie den Vogel in der Luft. 
Und—wir kénnen uns nicht verbergen—uns 
treibt ein gemachtes Gefiihl, das wir der Be- 
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wunderung und dem Wohlgefallen an den 
Alten zu danken haben, zu der Leyer und 
darum sind unsere besten Lieder einige wenige 
ausgenommen nur nachgeahmte Copien.— 
Wir wiinschen dem Verfasser ein unverdorbe- 
nes Madchen, geschaftelose Lage und reinen 
Dichtergeist,ohne Autorgeist.”’ 

Reviewing the A/usenalmanach of Botr, and 
a Minnesong by BirGerR in particular, he 
says: ‘‘Nur wiinschen wir als Freunde des 
wahren Gefiihls, dass diese Minnesprache 
nicht fiir uns werde, was das Bardenwesen 
war, blosse Decoration und Mythologie, son- 
dern dass sich der Dichter wieder in jene 
Zeiten versetzt, wo das Auge und nicht die 
Seele des Liebhabers auf dem Madchen haf- 
tete.’’ It is evident from these few passages 
that the young poet had made HERDER’s new 
doctrines of poetry so far his own that they 
became the criterion of his criticism. He was, 
however, not only a faithful pupil of his master 
but, instigated by him, he became an im- 
portant collaborator in gathering the collection 
of folk-songs which HERDER was then prepar- 
ing. GOETHE himself relates, in ‘ Wahrheit 
und Dichtung,’ how HERDER induced him to 
collect specimens of old folk-songs in Alsatia. 
For HERDER, in several passages of the essay 
above analysed, had pointed to the fact that 
such powerful songs were still to be found 
among the common people in different parts 
of Germany. We still possess in two manu- 
scripts, reprinted in ‘Herder’s Nachlass’ and 
in the ‘Neudrucke,’ the collection made by 
GOETHE, and also the letter with which he 
accompanied them when he sent them to 
HERDER. He writes: ‘‘Genug, ich habe noch 
aus Elsaz 12 Lieder mitgebracht, die ich auf 
meinen Streifereien aus denen Kehlen der 
altesten Miitterchens aufgehascht habe. Ein 


- Gliick ! denn ihre Enkel singen alle: Ich liebte 


nur Ismenen. Sie waren Ihnen bestimmt, 
Ihnen allein bestimmt, so dass ich meinen 
besten Gesellen keine Abschrift auf dring- 
endste Bitten erlaubt habe. Ich will mich 
nicht aufhalten etwas von ihrer Fiirtreff- 
licheit, noch von dem Unterschiede ihres 
Werthes zu sagen. Aber ich habe sie bisher 
als einen Schatz an meinem Herzen getragen ; 
alle Madchen, die Gnade vor meinen Augen 
finden wollen miissen sie lernen und singen.’’ 


q 
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It is clear from this how highly he estimated 
these songs, a number of which HERDER 
inserted in his collection of ‘ Volkslieder.’ 
But was it purely literary interest which 
caused him to speak in such terms of this 
collection? It consists of 12 poems written 
with a care that would almost allow us to 
suspect that a philologian had gathered them 
for purely scientific purposes. Several of 
them belong to the old treasure of songs of the 
German people, and, possessing those qualities 
described above by HERDER, their power of 
feeling and imagination caused them to survive 
for centuries. And it was this elementary 
power that seized the young poet; for just at 
the time when he collected them the truth 
contained in this simple poetry must have 
been overwhelming to him. It was at the 
time of his breaking with Friederike, when his 
conscience already tortured him (as he writes 
in a letter from Sesenheim), that he collected 
these songs, a number of which treat of the 
fate of betrayed and forsaken girls. 

I have no doubt that this was the reason 
why he carried them on his heart like a pre- 
cious burden. And in these songs which were 
so dear to him, in which he found realized the 
doctrines of his teacher and friend, he also 
found the course of those tragic events which 
he needed in order to develop the character 
and the fate of Gretchen, so far as she does 
not resemble Friederike. 

The question might arise, however, whether 
GOETHE really considered such songs as 
poetic material of which to make use in his 
larger productions. One of the reviews in the 
Frankfurter gel. Anzeiger will give us an 
interesting answer to this question. Speaking 
of a worthless production of ZACHARIAE, one 
of his Leipsic friends, he says: ‘‘ Allerdings 
wire in den M&hrlein und Liedern, die unter 
Handwerkspurschen, Soldaten und Magden 
herumgehen, oft eine neue Melodie, ein neuer 
Romanzenton zu holen. Denn die Verfasser 
dieser Lieder und Mahrlein schrieben doch 
wenigstens nicht fiirs Publikum... Dem Ver- 
fasser fehlt der Bankelsangersblick, der in der 
Welt nichts als Abentheuer, Strafgericht, 
Liebe, Mord und Todschlag sieht... Weder 
naive Freude noch naive Wehklage der Men- 
schen aus Ritter- und Feenzeiten, deren Seele 
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eine Bildertafel ist, die mit ihrem K®6rper lie- 
ben, mit ihren Augen denken und mit ihren 
Fausten zuschlagen. . .’’ A still stronger proof 
for the fact that he made use of such popular 
ballads, is furnished by the last act of his 
drama ‘‘Clavigo.’’ In ‘Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung’ he relates himself: ‘‘Um zuletzt abzu- 
schliessen entlehnt’ ich den Schluss einer 
englischen Ballade.” It was, however, not an 
English ballad that he made use of, but the 
very poem, ‘‘Das Lied vom Herrn und der 
Magd,”’ which, according to my opinion, had 
such a great influence upon the formation of 
the Gretchentragédie.« 

Summing up the results of this investigation, 
we obtain the following: The principal 
features of the character of Gretchen, as she 
appears in the first scenes, are those of Friede- 
rike of Sesenheim; the subsequent scenes, 
showing her tragic fate and end, are chiefly 
due to the influence of the old German ballads 


collected by GOETHE. This influence is made 
all the more pone by the revolution in 
GOETHE’S esthetic views, which at the time 
of conceiving the idea of ‘Faust’ was caused in 
him through his acquaintance with HERDER. 
The Gretchentragédie, in its dramatic con- 
struction and linguistic peculiarities, reveals 
the revolution in GOETHE’s esthetic views 
more clearly than any other of his larger pro- 
ductions. 
JuLius GOEBEL. 


LAMARTINE. 


Selected Poems from Premitres et Nouvelles 
Méditations. Edited, with biographical 
sketch and notes, by GEORGE O. CuRME, 
A. M., Boston; D. C. Heath & Co. 1888. 
12mo, pp. xxxi, 179. 


In preparing a foreign text for use in the 
recitation room it is generally the purpose of 
1 It seems quite evident to me that the verses in this poem: 


Wenn wir das Kindlein gebohren han, 
So wollen wir’s lernen schwimmen. 


will easily be recognized in the ‘“‘ Kerkerscene ’’ where Gret- 
chen speaks of the drowning of her child ; while the lines : 


Er flog wohl tiber Stock und Stein, 
Wie Vogel unterm Himmel, 


naturally suggests the scene: ‘Faust, Mephistopheles auf 
schwarzen Pferden daherbrausend.’ It is therefore not 
necessary to believe with Ericn Scumupt that the latter 
scene was suggested to GoETHE by BiirGErR’s “ Leonore.” 
The character of Valentin, the brother who tries to avenge 
his sister's shame probably in GorTHe’s imagi- 
nation through the poem, “ Lied vom Pfalzgrafen’’ 
(Nendrucke xiv, 31). 
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the notes and comments to aid the student in 
understanding the grammatical forms and the 
syntactical constructions. PRoF. CURME, in 
the above admirable selection from among the 
best poems of LAMARTINE, has seen fit to 
depart from the beaten track and to direct the 
attention of his students to the literary side of 
the French poet, to his spirit rather than to 
his manner of expression. Accordingly his 
introduction, and the greater part of the space 
usually allotted to notes, is taken up with the 
author’s life, a discussion of his personality, 
and the history of the separate poems. Asthe 
-editor himself says in the preface: ‘My 
_ object in the biographical sketch has been two- 
fold : to point out to the student what poems 
among the voluminous works of the poet he 
should read, and then to lead him to points in 
these poems where he can find views of the 
poet’s life as it flows in his beautiful verses.”’ 
And again, referring to the criticism of the 
_schools; ‘‘ There are two kinds of criticism, 
appreciative and destructive. The former 
seeks to enhance the reader’s enjoyment ofthe 
author and at the same time gently warns 
where it is necessary... . Destructive criticism 
is rarely of any value and is in most cases one 
of the most positive evils in literature.’’ 

In examining the work of the editor and his 
associates—for he has associates, in accordance 
with the rapidly growing tendency to codp- 
eration and collaboration—we are gratified to 
see that the first part of his program*has been 
successfully carried out. In the collection 
itself are included the finest pieces of LAMAR- 
TINE, while indications are not lacking in 
regard to the less valued poems and the longer 
works. No more favorable view could be 
given, with proofs in hand, of the author’s 
character as a poet. But when the editor 
comes to view his subject from the standpoint 
of a critic, one is compelled, even allowing his 
own premises, to disagree with him. So faras 
I am aware, the ‘‘two kinds of criticism ”’ 
mentioned above have no separate existence. 
Criticism is at the same time both ‘{ apprecia- 
tive ’’ and ‘destructive :’’ appreciative of the 
good in literature, destructive of the bad. 

Deviation from this zsthetic standard is 
commonly called eulogy on the one hand, 
detraction on the other. Because the editor 


considers his task to be that of a eulogist, I 
submit that it is hardly fair to assume that Mr. 
SAINTsBURY and his kind—in regard to whom 
Pror. CurME sorrowfully exclaims: ‘‘ Why 
did these men write at all? What have they 
accomplished ? ’’—are willing to consider their 
function to be that of detractors. 

The question then resolves itself into this: 
Has the editor made a success of his eulogy, 
taking for granted the audience he has had in 
view? The first part of the biographical sketch 
is well conceived. Theallusions to the STE.- 
BEUVE—TAINE theory of authors are excellent ; 
the early life of LAMARTINE and his favorite 
readings are clearly indicated. Attention to 
detail on the part of the editor is evident. 
Not having access to the documents mentioned 
by the editor (p. vi), I should be disposed to 
ask his authority for the date, 1813, of the poem 
A Elvire, and for the statement that Graziella 
was also called by the poet Elvire (pp. viii, xix). 
The editor neglects to state that the success 
of the ‘Nouvelles Méditations’ (p.xxi) was 
not so great as that of the ‘ Premiéres,’ and 
that the religious element of the ‘Harmonies’ 
(p. xxii) is rather pantheistic than Christian. In 
the latter volume certain of the poems cited by 
the editor, as the Bénédiction [not Bénédic- 
tions] de Dieu, show already the negligence 
that was to ruin the subsequent career of the 
versifier—which indeed the editor seems to 
consider commendable (pp. xvii, xxix)—and 
the diffuseness of thought that proved so 
fatal in after years. In the remainder of 
the sketch confusion arises from the lack 
of chronological order; the ‘Histoire des 
Girondins’ is considered before ‘Jocelyn,’ 
and the remarks on ‘La Chute d’un Ange’ are 
placed in the summary, where, by the way, 
Pror. CurME shows a critical appreciation 
which one has hitherto missed. 

To quarrel with the editor regarding his 
views would be unjust. Indeed, I fail to see 
how he differs so very much from the wicked 
critics of whom he complains, save that he 
generally suppresses or excuses (defiantly, to 
be sure) the weak side of his hero. But since 
his object is to impart equal fervor to the youth 
whom he addresses, I will call attention to 
several points which, I think, may hinder 
his success. In the first place, the editor’s 
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style is to be regretted. The American 
youth of the present day is Voltairean, 
somewhat cynical. It conceals under a 
carefully guarded coating of what it delights 
to call ‘practical views of life,” a stronger 
ingredient of idealism than has perhaps enter- 
ed into the composition of any previous 
generation. It eyes with the greatest 
suspicion any attempt to break through this 
covering from the outside. ProF. CURME 
advances to the assault in a spirit which would 
not have been out of place inthe times of J.-J. 
Rousseau. His moralizings and rhapsodies are 
unlimited. Itis to be feared that they may 
prove fatal to his cause. Such phrases as the 
following would meet with varying comments 
among the exacting minds of the class-room : 
‘‘How, in our youth time, like the young eaglets, 
we vainly beat the air . .”’ (p. xii); ‘“This afflic- 
tion was the rod of Moses that rent the rock (p. 
xiii) ; ‘‘ Theinfinite is a great ocean upon whose 
shores we live and work ..”’ (p.xv) ; though 
‘* His elastic and sympathetic feelings formed a 
spring-board that hurled him into space’’ (p. 
xvi), may be considered as a sop thrown to 
certain heads of the college Cerberus. 

Again, declamation and exhortation do not— 
and least of all at the present time—take the 
place of a rational development of the subject 
in hand. The point aimed at by the editor 
was to give the student a conception of 
LAMARTINE’S personality. His method suc- 
ceeds only in giving (sometimes to an un- 
fortunate degree, cf. p. xxvii) the editor’s own 
personality. Of LAMARTINE’s nature and 
growth, a discussion of which might have 
logically proceeded from the judicious re- 
flection : ‘‘ Men, as unconsiously as trees, draw 
from the common soil of life what suits their 
natures’’ (p. x), we have nothing,—of his 
place in literature but little. The same dis- 
regard of objective information is found in the 
separate introductions to the poems forming 
the collection. It would, for instance, interest 
the student to know that Z’/solement was 
printed tentatively in 1819 ; that the substance 
of Le Lac—the date of which here differs by 
a year from that given in the Biographical 
Sketch (cf. p. xii)—resembles very strongly 
Letter 17, Part iv, of ‘La Nouvelle Héloise ;’ 
that Les Préludes, dedicated to HuGo, are in 
imitation of the latter’s style, etc., etc. 


Among the acknowledgments made _ to 
associates in the work of editing, PRor. CURME 
mentions especially the assistance rendered by 
Pror A. WILLIaMs of Brown University, who 
has prepared for this edition a short treatise on 
Versification, which is to be found in the 
volume directly after the text of the poems (pp. 
139-146). 

In this treatise ProF. WILLIAMs limits him- 
self to the poetry previous to LAMARTINE, the 
rules of which, as is well known,the poet follow- 
ed. His other limit is evidently MALHERBE. 
The first difficulty that confronts us in review- 
ing this sketch is our ignorance in regard to 
the editor’s authorities. The terminology 
employed by him is not found in any studies 
on French versification which I have at hand, 
and may prove misleading. A ‘‘foot’’ which 
‘‘is always composed of two syllables,” a 
‘*verse or line’’ which ‘is named from the 
number of feet it contains : six feet, hexameter’’ 
etc. (p. 139), has, so farasI know, no founda- 
tion in French Prosody, whether in fact or in 
name. And the sudden change of nomen- 
clature which follows in ‘ verses of ten, eight, 
and seven sy//aé/es are very common”? (p. 139) 
seems to contradict the previous definition. 
Under the caption of ‘‘ Syllables ’’ (p. 140), the 
rules for mute e lack the simplicity of those 
given by TosLEr, who also offers a plain etymo- 
logical explanation for syllabication (p. 141), 
Similar defects can be shown in the section on 
Caesural Pause (p. 141), where verses of eleven 
and nine syllables are considered, though 
the former exist only as an artificial product, 
and the latter are generally assigned three 
accents: 3x3x3. The pages that follow are 
clearer, but the example for ‘‘ perfect rime:”’ 
compagnes campagnes (p. 143), represents what 
is commonly known as ‘“‘rich rime.’’ There 
seems to be no need fora special notice of 
Licence in Arrangement (p. 144) and of Poetic 
Words and Expressions (p. 145). In this connec- 
tion I would take the liberty of indicatingto in- 
structors who read with their classes any selec- 
tions of French poetry, the efforts of M. PauL 
Passy to bring out the rhythm in what, to Anglo- 
Saxon ears, is apt to seem little else than 
harmonious prose. 


F. M. WARREN. 


Johns Hopkins University. 
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LANGUAGE TINKERING. 


EsPERANTO’S International Tongue. 
Preface and complete method. Edited 
for Englishmen by J. St. Warsaw. Ch. 
Kelter, 1888. 


Plea for an American Language, or Germanic- 
English, showing the necessity of system- 
atic spelling and of making our words pure, 
self-developing and self-explaining, ac- 
cording to Greek, German and _ Irish 
models, with a Grammar, Reader and 
Vocabulary of the proposed American 
Language, by Pu. B. 
Chicago, John Anderson & Co. 1888. 


The first of the above works is another ludi- 
crous instance of ‘‘ English as She is Spoke; ”’ 
and in toiling through the mass of sesquipe- 
dalian verbiage, one can hardly restrain one’s 


Dr. 


risibles long enough to ferret out the ideas the | 


author is laboring toconvey. However, he begs 
the reader not ‘‘to take with mistrust that 
opuscule in hand,”’ but “‘ to treat seriously and 
critically the question he brings forth.’’ I 
shall endeavor to treat him in this spirit.’ We 
must credit the Doctor with having foreseen 
some ofthe great difficulties which lay in his 
way. The principal ones, according to his 
opinion and in his own words, are :— 

I. To render the study of the tongue so 
easy, as making it mere play for the studying. 

II. To set the adept in the direct possibility 
of making use of his science with people of 
either nationality, no matter if the new tongue 
is agreed by the whole world, if it has many 
adepts or not—that is: the tongue is to be 
directly a mean of international intercourse. 

III. To find outa way of conquering the 
natural indifference of men as disposing them 
on the quickest manner and ‘‘en masse’’ to 
learn and use the proposed tongue as being a 
living one and not only in last extremities and 
with a key in hand. 

He then goes on to explain and illustrate 
how these difficulties have been met. A 
beautiful simplicity has certainly been secured. 
No one will question, as he says, that his 
‘‘whole grammar can be completely learned 
out in one hour.’’ Verbs have no personal 
inflexions. 
of suffixes to indicate mood and tense. 


Their only change is the addition 
Nouns 
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have two cases—the nominative in o and the 
accusative in om. All masculines become 
feminine by taking the infix in; e. g. frato, 
brother, /ratino, sister. This makes it un- 
necessary to learn more than the masculine. 
Adjectives end in a for the nom.. and am for 
the acc., as dona, bonan, good. The opposite 
of any adjective is made by prefixing ma/; 
hence madbon, bad, malfort, weak. Adverbs 
are formed by adding e to the adjective, as 
bone, well. 

As to the vocabulary, it is taken almost 
exclusively from the Romanic languages, the 
reason assigned therefor being that the Latin 
roots common to these are pretty generally 
found in most European languages. 

As a specimen of Dr. EsPERANTO’s ‘“ Inter- 
national Tongue’’ may be cited the Lord’s 
Prayer. (Pronounce the consonants as in 
English ; except ¢ = ch, g beforee=j,j=y, c 
=s. The vowels, as in Italian.) 

Patro nia, kiu estas en la cielo, sankta_ estu 
Via nomo, venu regeco Via, estu volo Via, kiel 
en la cielo, tiel ankau sur latero. Panon nian 
ciutagan donu al ni hodiau kaj pardonu al 
ni shuldojn niajn kiel ni ankau pardonas al 
niaj shuldantoy; ne konduku nin en tenton, 
sed liberigu nin de la malvera, gar Via estas la 
regado, la forta kaj la gloro eterne. Amen. 

Mr. MOoLEE is a little less ambitions in the 
scope of his proposal. As his title-page shows, 
he aims primarily to give us a language that 
shall be strictly national, at least for a time. 
Believing in the eventual world-supremacy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, he thinks we could help 
on the good work by removing from our 
language certain difficulties which are great 
impediments to its acquisition by foreigners, as 
well as by ourown people. It is easy, of 
course, to make out a strong case against 
English in some regards. It has frequently 
been pointed out that the language has lost 
much in simplicity and ease of comprehension 
by failing to compoundits own roots, instead 
of going to the Latin and Greek, in making new 
words ; and, secondly, our illogical spelling has 
long been felt to be one of the most unfortunate 
drawbacks educators have to contend with. 
These two themes form a large part of the 
burden of Mr. MoLeEe’s little book, and we 
must do him the justice of saying he has many 
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wise and good things tonote on these subjects. 
He thinks much would be gained for popular 
education, if we not only stopt borrowing from 
other languages whenever we have anew idea 
to express, but also translated most of our 
foreign terms into others made from the com- 
mon, well-known words of every-day life. Ac- 
cordingly, ichthyology, ornithology, astrono- 
my would become fishlore, birdlore, starlore. 

On the subject of spelling-reform he has 
nothing new to offer. He can do little more 
than emphasize the evils of the present system 
and recommend a change which shall be pure- 
ly phonetic.—Aside from these two features, 
which are discussed at ‘much length, he feels 
that a more radical change in the language is 
desirable and advisable. Considering the 
composite character of our people and the 
improbability of their ever being welded into 
national homogeneity so long as three or four 
languages are fostered by large numbers of 
them, he is of opinion that it would be the part of 
wisdom for us to construct a national language 
out of, say, English, German and Scandinavian, 
which should, as faras possible, be based on the 
words and grammatical principles common to 
them all. Such a language, as it could excite 
no prejudices in the hearts of any of the three 
nationalities represented, could be cultiyated, 
cherished and loved by them all, and would 
possess many advantages over our present 
diversity of speech. He thinks this isa duty 
we owe to ourselves in pure self-defense ; 
otherwise we shall be left behind in the world’s 
progress, or, worse still, be subject tothe silent 
conquest of other branches of the Germanic 
race. 

Without meaning to commit myself to the 
author’s views, which are urged with no little 
cogency and ingenuity, I may say that there is 
certainly a question raised here of some im- 
portance, and it behooves us to consider 
whether any such dangers threaten us, and, if 
so, what remedy we shall apply. 

Limited space forbids me to enter into a 
discussion of this subject. Those who feel an 
interest in it should read for themselves Mr. 
MOoLEE’s book, which is the fruit of thirty years’ 
hard study. However much we differ with him, 
we must respect the honesty of his convictions 
and the unselfishness of his aims. 


SAMUEL GARNER. 
Annapolis, Md. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THOMAS’ S EDITION OF GOETHE'S 
“ TASSO.” 


To THE EpiItTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs:—Will you kindly allow me a few 
words of comment upon the points made in 
the short critique of my edition of GOETHE’s 
‘*Tasso,’’ published in the last number of the 
Notes. I write, of course, solely in the in- 
terest of scholarship, since, if personal feeling 
were concerned, your verdict that my work 
is ‘‘from this point of view the best edition of 
a German classic issued in this country,” 
is not a verdict that a reasonable editor ought 
to complain of, unless that it be too compli- 
mentary. 

1. You observe that ‘‘the words Zinklang 
der Natur contain much more than a mere 
allusion to the ancient doctrine of the music 
of the spheres, as the whole passage further 
on discloses.’’ Most true, certainly; but who 
says or implies that they do not? Read the 
rest of the note. 

2. You wish that I had quoted some of the 
‘*good German writers’’ who use “er fiihlt 
sich einen Mann”’ instead of the “correct ”’ 
locution ‘‘ er fiihlt sich e7# Mann.’’ If that is 
meant to hint a doubt of my accuracy, see 
Sanders ‘WO6rterbuch,’ I. 550, column 3, where 
there are half a dozen of the desired specimens 
quoted from TrEck, GRABBE, GuTzKow, 
RtbcKERT, etc. I will not take space to tran- 
scribe them here. I admit that the further 
statement ‘the accusative is the common con- 
struction’’ ought to have been qualified, or 
entirely omitted. But you say nothing about 
that. 

3. You say it is ‘“‘evidently by a slip of the 
pen ’’ that I speak of ‘‘ (the) fulsome adulation 
in the tone of a sixteenth century court-poet ;”’ 
and add that it is ‘‘ evidently the Dichterlinge 
of the seventeenth century’’ that I mean. 
Permit me to assure you that my pen did not - 
slip and that I say exactly what I mean. I am 
talking of Tasso and his contemporaries. 
The question is whether the extravagant lan- 
guage of GOETHE’s ‘‘Tasso”’’ in the text isa 
part of GorTHE’s Ferrarese local color, or 
grows out of his general conception of the 
character. Some of the German commenta- 
tors take the former view, I take the latter. 

4. My appendix on the text is condemned as 
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useless and the question raised, ‘‘ What good 
does it do the young men to know in which of 
the various editions a misprint occurs?’’ But 
why should this textual comment be put into 
an ‘“‘appendix”’ at all, except to show that it 
is not intended for the ‘‘ young men,”’ but for 
teachers and highly critical students? Wher- 
ever a textual question occurs which does need 
attention from the ordinary learner, a reference 
to the appendix will be found in the notes. 
Besides, what this appendix offers is much 
more than a collation of misprints; it at least 


aims to give a critical account of the text of: 


GoETHE’s ‘‘Tasso.’’ But I am told that ‘‘in 
a text for class use the Goethekenner least of 
all needs this.” So? Iam aware that there 
are Goethekenner who think it pedantic to 
care whether their feartus receplus be GOETHE, 
or GOTTLING, or ‘DUNTZER, or some anony- 
mous printer. But for myself, I do care, and 
I think we all ought to care; although I should 
never work myself into a passion about the 
matter, particularly in the class-room. It 
seems to me that since BERNAys let in the 
‘light upon the real character of much that 
passes for the text of GOETHE, no editor of the 
poet has a right to treat these textual matters 
as unimportant. They are hardly less important 
for GOETHE than for SOPHOCLES or SHAKES- 
PEARE. 

5. You declare the ‘‘innovations which the 
editor proposes and carries through in the 
text’’ to be only a “‘ step toward the subjective 
license of English writers in matters of punctua- 
tion.’’ But Zhave introduced no innovations. 
My punctuation is like that of the new Weimar 
‘Goethe’ now coming out; that is, it is the 
punctuation of GOETHE himself as presented 
in the Ausgabe letzter Hand, with an occasion- 
al error or inconsistency (not all of them, I 
fear) corrected. 

Yours respectfully, 
CALVIN THOMAS. 
University of Michigan. 


“ KING’ S CRUSE.”’ 
To THE Ep1ITors oF Mop. LANG. NOTES: 


Sirs :—MAcMAsTER, in the second volume of 
his ‘ History of the People of the United States,’ 
p. 5, writes ‘‘ Every bully grew a long thumb- 
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nail or finger-nail for that very purpose [to 
gouge], and when he had his opponent down 
would surely use it, unless the unfortunate man 
cried out ‘King’s cruse,’ or enough.’”’ This 
phrase ‘‘ King’s cruse’’ seems to be a_mis- 
pronunciation of ‘‘ King’s truce,’’-—see Drxk- 
KAR’s ‘Honest Whore,’ scene vi, where Matheo 
says to Bellafront : ‘‘ King’s truce: come, I’ll 
hasten the supper to have him but laugh.’’ I 
have sought in vain for the origin of this old 
phrase, variously pronounced in various locali- 
ties: King’s cruse, King’s truce, King’s ’scuse 
(excuse), King’s ex (short for excuse), and beg 
any student who may have hit on it, to publish 
an explanation for the benefit of some of us 
who are still in ignorance. 


F. C. Woopwarp. 
South Carolina University. 


“ER FUHLT SICH EINEN) MANN.” 
To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs: 


Sirs:—Apropos of er fihlt sich ein(en) 
Mann, mentioned in your January issue, col. 
61, it may be remarked that two accusatives 
are the regular construction after fiihlen. The 
nominative is an innovation. See SANDERS; 
GRIMM, iv, p. 413,6.; BRANDT’s ‘Grammar,’ 
$$ 201, 202. . 


H. C. G. BRANDT. 
Hamilton College. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A very pronounced activity in the study of 
the medizval drama has followed the publica- 
tion of Miss Toulmin Smith’s excellent edition 
of the ‘York Mystery Plays’ (1885). Mono- 
graphs are now appearing whereby valuable 
details are contributed to a subject too com- 
monly treated with much of hasty generaliza- 
tion. It is a pleasure to notice that an Ameri- 
can scholar has also made a contribution to 
the growing fund. PROFESSOR FRANCIS H. 
STODDARD has published, as Library Bulletin 
No. 8 of the University of California, a care- 
fully prepared bibliography of the subject, 
which he entitles: ‘‘ References for students of 
Miracle Plays and Mysteries.’’ This biblio- 
graphy, as is implied in the title, is not con- 
fined to English plays of the medizval type, 
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but embraces the subject in its entire Euro- 
pean relations. It is therefore heartily com- 
mended, as an invaluable help, to all who wish 
to pursue the subject, whether in its French, 
Italian, Spanish, German or English depart- 
ments. 


In the same series of Library Bulletins (No. 
10) Proressor A. S. Cook gives us an inter- 
esting note on ‘‘ Cardinal Guala and the Ver- 
celli Book.’’ The evidence in favor of the 
theory that the Anglo-Saxon Vercelli MS. was 
brought to Italy by Cardinal Guala-Bicchieri 
is reviewed, and new facts and considerations 
are adduced in its support. PROFESSOR Cook 
succeeds in raising this hypothesis to so high 
a degree of probability, that we are compelled 
to accept it as preferable to the mere negation 
of those who have hitherto rejected it. This 
monograph treats of the destiny of one of the 
most famous of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
having, besides, a particular interest for the 
student of the Anglo-Saxon poem Andreas ; 
and we are requested to say that, until his 
supply has been exhausted, PROFESSOR CooK 
will be pleased to send a copy of it to any 
student of English who may communicate his 
address. 


Of great assistance to the student of French 
literature is the first volume of the ‘ Manuel 
d’ancien frangais’ by GASTON Paris (‘La 
Littérature frangaise au moyen Age’ ; Hachette. 
292 pp. 2fr. 50). The essential part of the 
material had already been given in lectures 
at the cole des hautes études. Now en- 
larged and brought down to date, it does not 
claim to present any new discoveries, but 
rather to furnish the long-needed manual of 
French literary history from the origins of the 
Epic down tothe beginning ofa new epoch 
with the ascent of the Valois to the royal 
throne (1327). Inthe Introduction (pp. 1-32), 
M. Paris examines the various races and 
tongues which combined to form the French 
nation and language, and reviews suggestively 
the religious, social and intellectual surround- 
ings of the Middle Ages. The subject-matter 
proper is classed under two general divisions, 
which in many instances encroach on each 
other, namely, Littérature profane and Litté- 
rature religieuse. Both are further sub-divid- 
ed into the ordinary classes of Narrative, 


Didactic, Lyric and Dramatic literature. In 
the first divison, under the head of narrative 
literature (pp. 33-142), M. Paris includes the 
the various forms of the epic, with analyses 
of ‘Roland,’ the cycle of Garin de Montglane 
and the Breton cycle, the fableaux, the 
‘Roman de Renard’ and the productions in 
the field of history. Under didactic (pp. 143- 
172) he discusses the scientific, moral, satirical 
and descriptive works, and pays especial atten- 
tion to the ‘Romande la Rose.’ A particularly 
interesting division is that of the lyric (pp. 173- 
188), under the captions of Poésie lyrique 
purement francaise and Poésie lyrique d’ori- 
gine provengale. The chapter on thesecular 
drama (pp. 189-191) treats wholly of comedy. 

A much less agreeable task is the study of the 
religious literature of the Middle Ages, curious 
though it may be from many points of view. 
Under the head of religious narrative (pp.197- 
220), M. PARIs groups the translations of the Old 
and New Testaments, the legends ofthe Virgin 
and Saints, and the tales intended to edify. 
Dogmatic and hortatory compositions make 
up the body of the didactic (pp. 221-230), while 
translations of the ‘ Psalms,’ and hymns to the 
Virgin, form a large part ofthe scanty religious 
lyric (pp. 231-234). The chapter on the relig- 
ious drama (pp. 235-243), dealing with the 
Mysteries and Miracles, closes the historical 
part of the work. To encourage further 
research and to aid scientific work, M. PARIS 
has appended to the textan important bibli- 
ography (pp. 245-273), which in turn is followed 
by adetailed alphabetical index. Few writers 
possess the happy faculty of uniting conciseness 
with clearness as does M. Paris, and after a 
study ofthese chapters, crowded with facts and 
full of suggestive hints, one is not surprised to 
find in the index reference to upwards of 
twelve hundred subjects which have been 
mentioned or discussed in the brief pages of 
this valuable manual. 


Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, utgivet genom 
AXEL Kock. Femte Bandet. Ny FOljd. Férsta 
Bandet, Lund, 1888.—The opening article in 
this number of the Ar#iv is by SopHus BuGGE, 
and is entitled ‘‘Iduns Obler.’’ In it the 
author seeks to explain the origin of the 
northern myth in the forms existing in southern 
Europe. The editorcontributes two phonetic 
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articles. The first, ‘‘Ett par undersdkningar 
i fornnordisk ljudlara,’’ treats of the transition 
from va to (v)é before u, and ofstrong preterites 
formed by analogy, and the change of # to 0. 
The second article is entitled ‘‘ Bidrag till 
forndansk ljudlara,’’ and touches upon 
several changes and losses, mainly in the 
vowels. K. MAuRER has an interesting study 
of the word vigs/édi, concerning which 
lexicographers have so widely differed. E. 
Mock discusses, in a short article, the word 
dréttkvett. The closing article, by M. LorEN- 
ZEN, is entitled ‘‘ Nyfundne fragmenter af en 
codex af Magnus Erikssons landslag.’’—Part 
two of the same volume opens with an article 
by Hy FALk, entitled ‘‘Oldnorske Ordforklar- 
inger,’’ in which several disputed etymologies 
are discussed. SopHus BUGGE, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Folkenavnet Daner’”’ traces the 
origin of Daner through the Irish duine to the 
Greek xSvvor; very properly adding, however, 
that his suggestion is not given as conclusive. 
E. SIEVERS contributes a number of ‘‘Nordische 
kleinigkeiten,’’the longest and most interesting 
of which discusses the proper name Sigurdr, 
comparing it with Szgradr. ‘‘Om uttalet av ei, 
au ock ey i 4ldre islandska,’’ by Lupvic 
Larsson, follows. ‘Bidrag till kritiken af 
Bandamanna sagas text,’’ by Gustav CEDER- 
SCHIOLD, describes a hitherto unnoticed frag- 
ment of aparchment MS. of the above named 
saga. EsatAs TEGNER discusses the inter- 
esting question of the German influence on 
Swedish, and K. H. Karisson writes on the 
dialectic change of final a>o in old Swedish 
words with short root. HuGo GERING’s 
‘Glossar zu d. Liedern d. Edda’ is reviewed by 
WILHELM RANISCH, and the number concludes 
with a bibliography for 1885 and 1886, by E. H. 
LIND. 


The twenty-second annual Session of the 
California Teachers’ Association was held at 
Sacramento, December 26, 27, 28 and 29 (1888). 
Professor ALBERT S. Cook, the presiding 
officer, delivered the annual address at the 
afternoon session of the second day. 


JuLEs Simon’s pleasing work, ‘ Victor 
Cousin,’ has just appeared as the fourth number 
of the Great French Writers’ series, transla- 
ted by PRoressor MELVILLE B. ANDERSON 
and Mr. EDWARD PLAYFAIR ANDERSON (cf. 
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Mop. LANG. NOTES, iii, 263). In its new dress, 
this interesting volume should finda wide 
circle of English readers. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.). Price, $1.00. 

An important union of forces has taken place 
between the Political Science Quarterly and 
the New Princeton Review, the latter journal 
having been merged into the former (Boston : 
Ginn & Co.). PROFESSOR SLOANE, editor 
of the New Princeton Review, will be associ- 
ated in future with the work of the new 
consolidated quarterly. 


PERSONAL. 

From a former contributor to Mop. LANG. 
NOTES, we learn that the following Americans 
are at present working in modern languages 
at the University of Strasburg :—Zuglish: 
ALBERT H. ToL_MAN of Ripon College, Wil- 
liams, 1877; JAMES D. Bruce, University of 
Virginia, 1884. Romance Languages: CHAR- 
LES H. KINNE, Brown University, 1879; G. A. 
RuyTER, Cornell University, 1888. 

Dr. H. LoGeman, of Harlem (Holland), 
whose name will appear in the next issue of 


NoreEs, has just been appointed to a professor- 
ship in the University of Ghent, Belgium. 


Dr. RICHARD OTTo, of Munich, well known 
to our readers through his contributions to 
Notes, is preparing an edition of MAIRET’s 
‘Silvanire,’ with the author’s important pre- 
face, for PROFESSOR CARL VOLLMGLLER’S 
Sammlung franzosischer Neudrucke. An 
introductory essay on the history of: the 
“three unities ’’ will accompany the work. 


OBITUARY. 


In July of last year, A. LARSEN died sudden- 
ly at Copenhagen, Denmark. Although by 
profession a translator, Mr. LARSEN owes his 
reputation as a scholar to his Dano-Norweg- 
ian-English Dictionary, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1881 and made an immedi- 
ate success. For some time this book had 
been out of print, and a second edition, en- 
larged and rewritten, was published last year, 
only a short time before its author’s death. 
Mr. LARSEN was a man ofretiring habits, and 
though already of middle age and one of the 
first English scholars in Denmark, his talents 
received no public acknowledgement. He 
was the translator of works from English, 
German, and French, and showed in these as 
in all his efforts great conscientiousness and 
precision. His death is a loss to Denmark 
and will be eT by all persons interested 
in the study of the Danish language. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


Revue Des PATOIS, 2E ANNEE, No. 3, JUILLET- 
OcTosre, 1888.—Jullien, E., Quelques mots de la 
langue vulgaire chez les agronomes latins.—Hingre: 
Grande complainte en patois vosgien (suite).—Bonnar- 
dot, Fr., “‘ Tant mieux! Tant pis!” dialogue populaire 
en patois de la plaine de Beaune.—Fertiault, F., Conte 
de l’Aunis.—Philipon, E., Le patois de Saint-Genis-les- 
Olliéres et le dialecte lyonnais (suite).—Mistral, F., 
La chévre de maitre Rapha#l, conte en patois de Mail- 
lane.—Uledat, L., La chanson du Pauvre Jean, en pa- 
tois des environs de Périgueux, avec musique.—Puit- 
spelu: Roffoles in patuais liyonnais (I1).—Notices Bi- 
bliographiques. Comptes-rendus de: Vietor, Phoneti- 
sche Studien; Millet, Etudes lexicographiques sur 
Vancienne langue francaise ; Baudouin, Glossaire du 
patois de la forét de Clairvaux; Constantin, Recueil 
complet des chansons patoises de Joseph Béard, etc.,— 
Chronique. 


Boccace, d’aprés ses oeuvres et les témoignages con- 
temporains.—Ganderax, hy Comédies et drames en 
vers.—ler Aott—Brunetiere, Fr., ‘L’Immortel.’—15 
Aott—Brunetiere, F., Pierre Corneille.—ler Septembre 
Ganderax, L., Au théatre libre I. 


REVUE DU MONDE LATIN.—4ars, Horatins, La 
littérature contemporaine en Espague (deuxiéme 
partie).—Avri/—tidel, Ch., Ponsard.—ler Mai—Puy- 
maigre, Comte de, La légende de Marie l’Egyptienne. 
—Gidel, Ch,, Ponsard (suite).—Juin—Rod, E., Pierre 
Cossa.—Tourtoulon, Ch. de, Mossen Jacinto Verdaguer. 
—Juillet—Rod, E., Pierre Cossa (fin) .—Septembre—Morel, 
M. de, Brizeux. 


La NOUVELLE Revue.—ler Mars—Perrens, F. 8., 
L’Enigme de Machiavel.—ler Juin—Frary, R., Sully 
Prudhomme.—ler Aofét—Frary, R., Les Lettres sous 
le Second Empire d’aprés le “ Journal des Goncourt.” 
—Madeleine, J., L’Académie au XVIe Siécle. . 


DEUTSCHE LITTERATURZEITUNG. No. 7.—Kluge, 


REVUE DES PATOIS GALLO-ROMANS, 2E ANNEE, 
No. 7.—Paris, Gaston, Les parlers de France. —Gillie- 
ron, J., Le w germanique en Savoie.—Rabiet, L’Abbe, 
Patois de Bourberain, Coéte-d’Or (Phonétique: é).— 
Fourgeaud, L’Abbe, Patois de Puybarraud, Charente 


Fr., Vou Luther bis Lessing (E. Schréder)—No, 9.— 
Zola, E.. La Terre (E. Schmidt).—No, 10.—@risebach, 
E., Die Wanderung der Novelle von der treulosen 
Witwe durch die Weltlitteratur (Minor).—Pakscher, 
A., Die Chronologie der Gedichte Petrarcas (B. Wiese). 


(Grammaire) suite.-Jeanroy, A., Les trois bonnes com- 
méres.—Dongieux. George, Chanson de la Saint-Jean 
(environs de Bourgoin, Isére), Couplet populaire 
(Mozas, canton de Bourgoin, Isére).—Edmont, E., 
Noms propres saint-polois (prénoms, noms de famille, 
noms de lieux).—Comptes-rendus (J. Gilliéron).— 
Chronique. 


FRANCO-GALLIA, V. JAHRG., HEFT, 12. DEZEmM- 
BER, 1888.—I. Abhandlungen. J. Sarrazin, Der dritte 
deutsche Neuphilologentag zu Dresden.—II. Be- 
sprechungen und Anzeigen. I. Philologie. G. Paris 
La littérature francaise au moyen ige.—Dernedde, 
Uber die den altfranzisischen Dichtern bekannten 
epischen Sioffe aus dem Altertum.—Huon de Méry’s 
Tornoiemenz Antecrit, herausgegeben von Wimmer. 
—Trunn, Les grands écrivains francais.—Dhombres et 
Monod.—Biographies modernes, herausgegeben von 
Brettschneider.—Lame-Fleury, Histoire de la décou- 
verte de l’Amérique, herausgegeben von Schmidt.— 
Beyer, Franzisische Phonetik ftir Lehrer uud Studier- 
ende.—Zeitschriftenschau.—II. Belletristik und Ge- 
schichte.—Lancelot, Jean, Cette Gamine !—Rabusson, 
Un homme d’aujourd’hui.—Remo, La vie galante en 
Angleterre.—Welschinger, Le Duc d’Enghien.—Re- 
yvuenschau.—Neue Publikationen.—I. Philologie und 
Ptidagogik.—II. Belletristik, Geschichte, Geographie, 
Philosophie. 


Revue pes Deux Monpes.—ler Mars.—Brune- 
tiere, F., Les éditions originales.—ler Avri/—Bentzon, 
Th.; Le roman étrange en Angleterre, Robert-Louis, 
Stevenson.—Brunetiere, F., Le Bonheur, poéme de M. 
Sully Prudhomme.—15 Avri/—Barine, A., Les Gueux 
a’Espagne, Lazarillo de Tormes.—ler Mai—Bremond, 
a@’Ars, Guy de, Un Gaulois de la Renaissance.—Etienne 
Pasquier. —Brunetiere, F., Sur Péloquence judiciaire. 
—ler Juin—Brunetiere, F., M. Caro.—ler Juillet-—Bent- 
zon, Th., Les nouveaux romans anglais.—Brunetiere, 
F., La critique scientifique.—15 Juillet—Cochin, H., 


—No. 11.—Prien, Fr., Reinke de vos (W. Seelmann).— 
Schleich, G., Ywain and Gawain (K. Breul).—No, 12.— 
Cummins, A. H., A Grammar of the old friesic lan- 
guage (Franck).—Schubart, A., Novalis’ Leben, Dich- 
ten und Denken (J. Minor).—No. 13.—Briefe von 
Goethes Frau an Nicolaus Meyer.—Antona Traversi, 
C., Studj zu Giacomo Leopardi (B. Wiese). —No. 14.— 
Socin, A., Schriftsprache und Dialekte im Deutschen. 
Kluge, Fr., Von Luther bis Lessing. (M. Heyne).— 
Les grands écrivains francais (A. Tobler).—No, 15.— 
Vetter, Th., Chronick der Gesellschaft der Mahler 
(1721-1722); Der Spectator als Quelle der “ Discurse 


der Maler’”’ (A. Sauer).—No. 16.—Hertz, E., Voltaire 
und die franzésische Strafrechtspflege im achtzenten 
Jahrhundert (v. Liszt).—No. |7.—Gruyter, W. de, 
Das deutsche Tagelied (R. M. Meyer).—Tolhausen, L., 
Neues spanisches Woérterbuch (G. Baist).—No, 18.— 
Baechtold, J., Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in 
der Schweiz (J. Seemtiller).—Lettere inedite di Gia- 
como Leopardi (B. Wiese). 

LITERARISCHES CENTRALBLATT, NO. II.--Schmidt, 
J., Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von Leibniz 
bis auf unsre Zeit. 3 Bd. 1781-1797.—Fischer, Kuno, 
Goethe’s Faust nach seiner Entstehung, Idee und 
Composition (C).—No. 13.—Jonas, E., H. C. Ander- 
sen’s Briefwechsel, etc., (M. K.).—No. 14,—Kolls, 
Ant., Zur Lanvalsage (R. W.).—Symonds, J. A., Sir 
Philip Sidney (R. W.).—Thummel, Jul., Shakespeare- 
Charactere. 2 Bd. (R. W.).—No. 17.—Freytag, G., 
Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben (C).—No. 18.—E- 
bert, Ad., Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des 
Mittelalters im Abendlande. 3 Bd.—No. 13.—Schu- 
bart, A., Novalis’ Leben, Dichten und Denken. 
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